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CHATTER I 

THE •CROWNING OF A KING 

Westminster Abbey has been described as the 
“ most loTiely and most lovable thing in Chris- 
tendom.” Nowhere else is there to be found 
a spot enclosed' wjthm w&lls which is so rich in 
historic association, or where so many ^ of the 
^reat scenes in a nation's history^ have been 
enacted ; and it mS-y be said t» occupy a unique 
position among th(> public buildings of the 
'World. 

From one generation to another, during eight 
long ceilturies, the Englislj sovereigns have been 
conducted here in state to be formally w,- ,Loted 
with the ancient regalia and soleixmly crowned 
in the presence of the high dignita^;ies «f the 
►nation and the representalftves of the people. 
Three ^ them, Henry III., Richard II., and 
Henry VII., celebrated their nuptials here, amid 
ever^ manifestation* of national rejoicing, and 
with all the glitter of regal display. Hard by, 
B 
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practically adjoining, was tlieir home ; for *the 
Palace of Westminster was for long ages the 
chief residence of the , kings of England. They 
had an entrance of tjiieir o^tn, which they used 
when they came in a private capacity, so that 
they were able to pass in and out of the Abbey^ 
Church unobserved. Many of them, we kpW, 
loved it passionately. Tnen, when their* troubled 
careers were over, a\id they had r done with the 
vexations and vanities of this life, many of them 
were carried here ; and they are lying here now, 
taking their long rest, while successive genera- 
tions of Englishmen come and gaze curiously on 
their tombs. ‘‘ Where our kings have been 
crowned,'’ said Jeremy Taylor, “their ancestors 
lie interred, and they must walk over their grand- 
sire’s head to take his crown. There is an acre 
sown with royal seed, the '’.opy of the greatest 
change, from rich to D?.ked, from ceded roof to 
arched coffins, from living like gods to die like 
men.” , 

I 

Th^ Kremlin at Moscow offers some points iof 
comparison rath Westminster Abbey, for in the 
three churches there, under one roof, have the 
Tsars of Eussia bicen respectively crowned, 
married, and, up to the time of Peter tbfe Great, 
interred ; but <ihe parallel soon ceases. For it is 
not alone for the splendid memories of the 
coronation'"' or of the pomp of the royal funerals 
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that the hearts 9^ the nation go out to the 
venerable Abbey, lyonderful as they are to us, 
these stately ceremonials | of bygone ages, with 
the great men and t^ie high-born Jadies of history 
as the chief actors in each memorable scene, 
^ere it m^^rely for the magnificence of it all, 
WeStmingter Abbey wb^ld not be the hallowed 
ground it is. • It is rather because it has growm 
to be the lochl centre of the nation and its 
legislature, fts Veil as of the .monarchjf and the 
Palace ; the place of sepulture of her great men as 
well as of her kings. The House of Commons ha*d 
its earliest beginnings within the Abbey precincts. 
For time the Commons met in the cloister 
churchyard, later* in the great refectory ; then 
ihe Chapter House was assigned , to them %r 
their deliberations, and a somewhat doubtful 
legend. stat<^s that the monks of Westminster 
complained that their deVotions were disturbed 
by the noise and tumult of the adjoining Parlia- 
m^t. It was not until the reign of Edvard A^I. 
that they moved to the Chapel of St. "Stephen 
in the adjecent Palace.* So “•fbe Council 
Chamber of the Abbey of Westminsteft* came to 
^e the Parliament of the English nation, the 
cradle of representative and constitutional 
government “ the cradle of tha£ Constitution 
of wjjtich all the otffej free constituJions in the 

* Dean Stanley, Weityninster Abbey, 
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world are copies, and wliiclr',"in spite of many 
defects, deserves to be regar/led as the best under 
which any society hap* ever yet existed during 
many ages.” * Finally, it can be said of the 
Abbey that more great men lie buried within its 
walls than in any other building, and that t^ercf 
are mpre illustrious names"to be found it tSian 
in any other one place. “ It has been the peculiar 
privilege of the Kings of Englan'd,” said Dean 
Stanley, ‘ that neither in life nor'in’ death have 
they been parted from their people. As the 
Cbuncil of the nation and the Courts of Law 

t 

have pressed into the Palace of Westminster, 
and engirdled the very throne itself, so the, ashes 
of the great citizens of Englrnd have pressed 
int6 the sepnlchre of the kings, and^surrounded. 
them as with a guard of honour after their death. 
... By a gr^ldual instinct the main groups have 
formed themi^elves round particular spheres of 
death : the kings ranged themselves round the 
Confessor; the princes and courtiers clung ^to 
the skirts of the kings out of the graves *bf 
the courtiers*^Vere developed the graves of the 
heroes'; Chatham became the centre of the 
statesmen, Chaucer 6f the poets, Purcell of the 
musicians, Casaubon of the scholars, and Vewton 
of the men of science.'" * So the Abbey is to the 
English people a storehouse of precious memories, 

* Macaulay, History of England, 
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whose very stone^ “ are warmed with the life- 
blood of human affections and personal par- 
tiality/’ * There remains not much to be added 
to its renown, for iif man;^ respects it has ceased 
to occupy the position it once Tield. It is four 
^hundred years since a royal marriage was last 
sol&nnised within ita walls ; our kings are no 
longer buried there, anJ the long roll of illustrious 
dead has apparently come'to an end, for from 
sheer want* of s|5a0e there can be no, more in- 
terments. But the coronations still continue. 
It remains the scene of the enthronement of o«r 
kings. The •ancient ritual of inauguration is 
still performed h^re with all its time-honoured 

observances in the front of the altar, on the 

• • 

^ identical spot where so many sovereigns of ihis 
realm have been* anointed and crowned ; and 
the long series of fcving pictures, continues to 
grow yet longer. 

The coronations are not now^ wliat they used 
to be In the good old d|^ys, and the feetivjities 
attending them have been shorn of of 

their glorigs. In former times th^e used to be 
very great doings when a king was ^oing to be 
crowned, and the most briHiant ceremonies took 
place iif connection with the event. On the day 
preceding his inauguration, the king used to ride 
in jirocession fron> the Tower to •Westminster 

* Stanley. 
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with every accompaniment royal state and 
display that the ingenuity of the times could 
devise. The streets woum be cleared of all 

I 

passengers that they might be cleansed ; they 
were strewn with gravel; the fronts of the houses 
were decorated with tapestries and^ gay^ hangar 
ings, and the aldermen and. the City Companies, 
habited in their liveries*, used to station them- 
selves in^Cheapside to see the < king pass and 
to pay tj^ieir respects to him. They generally 

carried staves in their hands so as to be able 
< 

to control the crowd, which was apt to become 
unmanageable, and barriers used to be erected 
in places where it was feared it might break 
through and interrupt the order of the pro- 
cession. Pageants and shows we^e arranged 
all along the of route, and the king was 
expected to ♦rein in for a h w moments at each, 
in order to receive a ccinplimentary address and 
to make a gracipus reply. They made but slow 
progress:, so often was the procession obliged to 
halt fer* spme demonstration of this natiure. 
But then it -did not matter — Englishmen have 
ever dearly loved a show. They had a whole 
day before them for ‘^heir merry-making, and if* 
they did not arrive at Westminster uiStil dusk 
it did not signify. Kriights and barons and 
men-at-armfj and heralds, <• to the number of 
some thousands, formed a magnificent escort, 
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ani very beauti^il must the spectacle have 
been as the gay cavalcade wound its way in 
and out of the crocked, narrow streets of old 
London, and passing under Temple Bar, swept 
on its way to Westminster. But the age of 
*chivaky passed away and feudal customs died 
ou^ and Stuart kings came to occupy the 
throne of England -v^ho complained oT the 
expense of all<this ; and so,*after the ^ays of the 
Merry Monarch, the processions were discontinued. 

Then again, on the mommg of the day fixed 
for the king’s installation, he used to proce^ 
in great stsfte from Westminster Hall to the 
Abbej. In the. early ^iays the way used to 
be covered with cloth of “Tyrian dye,” as 
^ the chroniclers cfescribe it ; but subsequently a 
platform used to'be erected, ®fhich was carpeted 
and railed in, and Along which pijssed first the 
hereditary * Herbwomen •strewing ^flowers, then 
the choir, the clergy, the peejs and peeresses, 
the high officers of staje bearing the,, regalia, 
fqur barons carrying the swords, ar^dt lastly, 
the king ^nd queen themselves, jvalking under 
canopies of cloth of golxi borne by ^ the, Barons 
of the Cinque Ports. Tlfe distance was about 
twelve •hundred yards, and the route taken was 
from the Hall to the^King*s Gatehouse, which 
stood near to whire Downing Street is now, 
tfti5 thence by the* Broad Sanctuary to the 
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west door of the Abbey. They passed in *full 
view of the populace, who evinced the greatest 
delight at such a scQne, and shouted them- 
selves hoarse in their demonstrations of loyalty 
piid affection. ’George IV. was the last king 
who passed thus to his coronation. 

Then there were the banquets in A^estmii^ster 
Hall. ' After his coronation, the sovereign used 
to return r to the Hall where .a magnificent 
banquet ^took place. Galleries ^ w^ie erected 
which accommodated thousands of spectators. 
G^reat tables used to be laid in the floor of the 
Hall for the clergy, the peers, the Knights of 
the Bath, the citizens of Loncloh, and so forth, 
while the king dined on a dais at the further 
end. A gallery was reserved for the heralds 
and the kings -at -arms. The first course was 
brought in b^ high officerj^ of state on horse- 
back, and before the ...second was served the 
king's Champion used to appear. Escorted by 
esquires and heralds,^ he would challenge to 
morlaL r^ombat any one who dared to question 
the king's title, and on some occasions the 
challenge was repeated five or six times in 
various parts of tl^e Hall. After he had 
received the king's thanks and retiifed, the 
second course, was brought in and the feast 
proceeded v{,ithout further interruption. The 
last banquet which took place was on ^the 
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occasion of the coronation of George IV, It 
ivas one of the most magnificent that had ever 
Deen held, and the scene was one of the greatest 
enthusiasm. So tnany people wished to be 
present that some difficulty was experienced in 
Eindi]^ accommodation for them all, and when 
pl^s for erecting galleries came to be discussed 
it was ^ared that the* Hall would not support 
them all. So a strict survey was# instituted, 
md many •important rej^airs wer§ declared 
necessary before it would be safe to ^provide 
mcommodation for so many people. Among 
bhe works harried out was that of supplying 
i new roof, the old one “having been condemned 
as unsafe, and the material was sent up from 
Portsmouth, where some old men -of- war lacSje 
being broken rfp. Forty l< 4 ads*of the timbers 
baken from them w4re employed iji its construc- 
bion. This banquet wasbone of the most memor- 
able scenes ever witnessed ii\ the famous old 
Ball, "and it was probacy the last of .its kind, 
ypr there have been no coronation banquets since. 

Many |eudal services were forjnerly rendered 
at the time of a coronation, and it wa§ in the 
:eign of Eichard 11. that }i special court, entitled 
}he Cfifurt of Claims, was first held, to settle the 
v^arious claims put forward for# serving at the 
ipproaching inauguration of the^ king. Most 
5>f* these were in connection with the procession 
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and the coronation banquet^ and since these 
have ceased to take place there has been no 
further opportunity for them to be rendered. 
Shortly after the accession •of Queen Victoria, 
at proclamation Vas issued declaring that Her 
Majesty would dispense with them op the * 
occasion of her coronation,, but that such dis- 
pensafion should not interfere with the services 
to be performed at ^y future coronation ; and 
His Majesty, King Edward VH., has intimated 
that no claims which were not considered for 

c 

th^ last coronation can be taken into* account 
at the approaching one, so that there is every 
probability of their dyirfg out altogether. 

Some of the services rendered in times past 
jea ^ very strangely to us. The offic^ of Grand ^ 
Carver was petforijied by the Earls of Lincoln ; 
that of Chiefs Lardner was i^ the family of the 
Nevils, Lords^ Abergavenny. He haS the care 
and management of the royal larder and of 
all the provision contained in it ; and All tlj^e 
beef, mutton, venison, kids, lard, and oth^ 
flesh, as also the fish and salt remaijiing after 
the ba^;[quet*' were his perquisite. The Chief 
Butler, who is represefited now by the Marquis 
of Ormonde, received “the best gold cflp and 
cover, with all* the vessel^ and wine remaining 
under the bar, and all the pibts and cups, ex- 
cept those of gold or silver, which shall be ifl 
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the wine - cellar t after dinner/' The queen's 
Champion at the coronation of Queen Mary- 
claimed to have for his fee a cup of gold, the 
horse he rode in #he ex^cise of his oflSce and 
its trappings, as well as the armour which was 
provided for him ; also eighteen yards of crimson 
safcn, and “ the full servyce of meate and drynk 
belonging to a baron to be conveyed to his 
lodginge." What the quantity of meate and 
drynk" assigned to a baron was, hjstory does 
not relate, but if one might judge by tjie value 
of the* other perquisites claimed by the 
champion, lie was helped by no sparing hand. 

The Hereditary Grand Almoner, represented 
by the Marquis of Exeter, is another extinct 
office. It^was his duty to distribute alms at.tho, 
coronation. He* collected the money in a silver 
dish,^which he usea to retain as his fee, and he 
was also allowed a tun good wine, and all the 
cloth on which the sovereign walked in pro- 
(jiessiofi from Westminster Hall to the Abbey. 
He must not be confused with th§ Lord High 
Almoner, • whose duties did nojb concern the 
coronation. The Lord High Almonqi* wea always 
in attendance upon theScing and used to dis- 
pense ^he king’s alms at all times, distribute 
the broken meats from the royal table, and sell 
the king’s cast -cJff clothing for the benefit of 
fhe poor. 
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The Lord Mayor and twelve citizens * of 
London used to put forward a claim to assist 
the Chief Butler in the exfercise of his duties, 
which gave them tlie righi to have a table 
placed for them* at the banquet, the position of 
which was to be near the cupboard in the left 4 
of the hall. The Lord Mayor also used to serve 
the king with wine in a gold cup, and he* retained 
the cup as* his fee. \When this elaim was put 
forward in Richard II. 's reigil, be .decided to 
allow it to hold good on the consideration, the 
historian says, ‘‘ of the great fondness and 
subsidy that his progenitors abundantly in 
time past had found 6f the ^ity of London, 
and trusting for the like fondness and subsidy 
time coming amongst the said citizen|.^’ 

The honouf of^ bearing the “ salte and the 
kerving knivgs from the pVntre to the king's 
dining-table " belonged^to the Grand ‘Pannetier. 
This was an offic§ of great antiquity, which used 
to be pej’formed by th§ Beauchamps, the Earls 
of Warwick, who used to receive the salt-cellarg, 
knives, and spoons laid on the king'^ table at 
the coronation feast for ^heir reward. 

Many of these s^trvices were rendered in 
virtue of holding certain lands, and all these 
changed handa the offic§ passed to the new 
proprietor. One manor in Besex provided the 
Napier to the coronation feast, whose office ft 
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was to serve the iinen, and after the board was 
cleared he kept the table-cloths and napkins in 
payment for his services. The owner of another 
manor in Essex v^s fouBd to provide wafers 
made of almonds, sugar, ginger, saffron and 
other jngr^pdients for the king and queen at the 
baifquet; and the Iqrd of the manor of Worksop 
had to provide a glove for the king*s right hand, 
and had the ’'honour of supporting •» the king^s 
right arm • 'vWien he held , the sceptre. The 
Barons of the Cinque Ports claimed the Cranopies 
which they held over the king and queen, and 
also the privilege of having a table placed for 
them at the coroifation banquet on the right of tjie 
king^s table. Bu^ perhaps the most curious of all 
services wa« that of the King's Cock Grower, whi''^ - 
survived as late**as^to the rtign of George 11. 
The holde]; was bound to crow the hour every 
night during Lent within the precincts of the 
royal Palace. On other nights' in the year the 
h«ur was proclaimed or -^called, but during, the 
season of Lent, for §pme extraordinary reason, 
the officer was obliged Jbo crow like a cock as 
many times as there were strokes in th'e hour. 
Equally quaint, though * not so unreasonable 
perhaps, was the service demanded of the 
holder of Kepperton ^ and Attelton in Kent, 
why was bound to accompany the king when- 
ever he went on a journey by sea, and whose 
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duty it was to hold His Majesty’s head if he 
should suffer from sea-sickness I These two last- 
named offices do not concern the coronation, 
but they are interesting as illustrating the lines 
on which the royal household was administered 
in feudal times. 

A Court of Claims still, meets before evtsry 
coronation for the purpose of settling the claims 
brought forward by\people who ‘consider they 
have ancient rights to perforin certain offices for 
the king. 

« To the Archbishops of Canterbury* belongi| 
the honour of crowning the sovereign. This wal'* 
an old established privilege even at the time of 
William ^the Conqueror, and there are only three 
jjagss on record in which it has not i)een exer- 
cised. The primate used t^ receive as his fee 
" the purple velvet chair, cushion and foojstool 
which he used during the ceremony. 

The Dean and Chapter of Westminster, as 
successors to the Abbots of Westminster, ha^ 
the sole rigl^t of instructing the king in the ritas 
and ceremonies of the coronations. Jbey also 
receive the ^egalia the day preceding the instal- 
lation, and have the ciSstody of them until they 
are produced at the time appointed for the 
service. They further ha^je the right of assisting 
the primate during the celebration of the rite, 
receiving as their fee, robes for the dean and liffi 
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thi^e chaplains aijd for sixteen of the clergy of 
^the Abbey ; the royftl habits which are put off in 
the church, the sevefal oblations which the king 
presents, the special furniture provided for the 
ceremony, and the cloth on which the king walks 
from the west door to the theatre, as the tem- 
poitiry platform is called. 

' The Bishop of Durham and the Bishop of 
Bath and Wells have the ^I)rivilege of walking 
beside the king as he passes up the church to the 
theatre. 

The Duke of Norfolk, as hereditary Earl 
Marshal, has -more to do with the arrangements 
for a coronatioij than •almost anybody else. 
Among other things, he issues all the ro;^al pro- 
clamations connected with it and arranges the 
'order of the procession and thq^pretedency of the 
peers ; most points of dispute are bipught to him 
to settle. •The duties were far more onerous in 
former times than they are now, and he used to 
receive •many valuable p^erquisites. The horse 
and the palfrey on which the king and queen 
rode to the place of Coronation, together with 
the bridles, saddles, and caparisons, ‘became his 
property, as did also the ^jloth on the table at 
which the king dined, and the cloth of estate 
which hung behind hipi at dinner, and many 
other things. » 

• The office of Coifstable of England is now 
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only a temporary one which revived on Ihe 
occasion of a coronation and^lapses directly it is / 
over. The great Duke of Wellington held it at 
the coronations of George lY., William IV., and 
Queen Victoria. * His chief duties were to attend 
on the sovereign's person and to receive the 
regalia from the Dean of Westminsiter at Aihe 
commencement of the ceremony. 

The Lord Great Chamberlain «used formerly 
to repair to the king's bedchaniber on the morn- 
ing of the coronation and present him with a 
shirt to be worn at the ceremony with certain 
openings in it tied up with ribbon^, which were 
undone at the unction. He used to assist the 
king to dress, and received as his perquisite the 
basins and towels used at the royal ^pilette, the 
bedding and the fijrniture of the room in which 
the king had slept on the ^previous night, the 
king's wearing apparel .and his night-gown, and 
about forty yards of crimson velvet. The pre- 
sent holder of the office is Lord Ancaster. 

- * 

Lord Grey de Ruthven has the privilege of 
carrying the spurs in the procession of the regalia, 
and to ^he Archbishop of York belongs the right 
of crowning the queeu^ consort. 

There was no banquet after the coionation 
of either William IV. or ^ueen Victoria, a gala 
dinner at the Palace in the evening being substi- 
tuted. Instead of the procession from the H&ll 





Westminster Abbey prepakeu for the CoRONATioN-i)F Jamais II. 
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to the Abbey, too,^tbe sovereign in both casfe 
4rove in state from Ihe Palace to Westminster, 
attended by the officers of the household and a 
brilliant suite, and e§cortedpby detachments of 
the household troops. • 

But however much outside pageants and 
festivities connected with the coronation may 
have died out, very few changes have been made 
in the actual riUes of the insfallation ceremony. 
After the Reformation the Ai\glican Service was 
substituted for the Mass, and slight modifications 
have been ifecessitated as times and circumstances* 
have changed, but the service is practically 
the same which haa. been performed over all the 
sovereigns who have ever worn the cro'yn of 
England. 

* A platform, called the theatre,^is erected in the 
choir, between the transepts, and oiJ it are set 
thrones for t&e king and queen ; th4 king's being 
a few steps higher than that placed for his con- 
sort.^ The peers and peeresses are seated in 
the transepts and do not attend to receive the 
king, but axie conducffed to their seats im- 
mediately they arrive, and sit in strict urder 
ofr precedence. Their, dres^ is most carefully 
regulated,* even to the length of the trains worn 
by the peeresses; their ^ coronets, which they 
carry in their hands, ace of plain gold unadorned 
withfptecious stones. l5o one in mourning attire 
c 
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is allowed to enter the church, a special com- 
mand being issued to this bflfect. On the arrival 
of the king the processiSn is marshalled into 
order, and first the^hoir, then the Abbey clergy, 
the prelates and the high officers of state, move 
slowly up the church to the accompaniment of 
the . opening anthem. The regalia* is boAie in 
front of the king by the peers who have been , 
specially designated for that Office; the four 
swords are carried immediaCelybgfore him, and 
he, bareheaded, and wearing his rich robe of 
•state of purple velvet edged witN ermine, is 
supported on one side by the Bishop of Durham 
•and on the other bj?^ the Bishop of Bath and 
Well^; the queen, also in her robes of state, and 
wearing a circlet of gold adorned with lar^e 
diamonds and, very fine pearls, is likei^se . 
attended by two bishops. The Jcing and the 
queen take their places ou the theatre and the 
service commtnces. 

The Archbishop, of Canterbury, who, ^ we 
have al|eady said, has the exclusive right of 
officiating, leaves the ^tar at thfo conclusion of 
the f anthem, and ascending the platform com- 
mences the ceremony of recognition. Pas8ing“in 
turn to all foiyr sides of the platform he puts the 
question te> the people, while the king, rising, 
faces the direction in which he is speaking. 
“I here present to you,” says the arcFbishop, 
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the rightful inheritor of the crown 

of this realm ; wherefore, all ye that are come 
this day to do your homage, service and bounden 
duty; are ye willing to db the same?'' A 
moment's pause, and then the answer is given 
with loi\d acclamations. After the fourth and 
last time, Ijjie roll of tjie drums mingles with* the 
voices of the people, and a great flourish of 
trumpets adds ti the impressiveness of the scene. 
After an anth^ift th*e fting adv»ances to ^he altar 
and presents the first oblation, which consists of 
an altar cloth of cloth of gold and an ingot of 
gold of a pound weight. The Litany and the 
Anti-Communiofl Service follow, and then th^ 
sermon, (Juring which the king sits covered!, the 
two bishops istand one on either side of him, 
the Lord Great Chamberlain stands on his left 
and the ^fou^ lca:ds, bearing the four"' swords, on 
'his right. 

At the conclusion of the seAnon the king 
leaves his*throne, and approaching the altar, the 
coropation oath is administered to him by the 
archbishop, and then (fiv^ting himself of his 
heavy velvet mantle he seats himself iif St. 
Edward's Chair, better knowfi as the Coronation 

4 

Chair, which contains the famous Stone of Scone, 
and which is placed near the altar and facing it. 
Pour Knights of the Carter hold a rich canopy 
of 8i!k*or cloth of gold over him and the ceremony 
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of the unction is performed. « The Dean of West- 
minster pours some of th# consecrated oil from 
the golden ampulla into ‘the spoon which the 
archbishop takes, asd anoints the king with the 
oil, making th*e sign of the cross on his head and 
on the palms of both his hands. He is invested 
witlj the golden spurs ; the sword * gf stite is 
girded on him ; the imperial mantle of cloth of 
gold is placed about his shouldefs ; the ring put 
on his finger, and the orb ami flie sceptre delivered 
into his hands. Then the archbishop takes St. 
•Edward’s crown from the altar and solemnly 
places it upon the king’s head. At the same 
moment the peers put on their coronets and the 
kings^at-arms their crowns ; the air is rent with 
acclamations as the people cheer ag%in and again, 
the drums roll, ^he trumpets sound, and in a few 
seconds is beard the boom of the cannon at the 
Tower where ‘a royai salute is being fired. ‘ 

It is a great moment and the scene beggars 
description. No on^ who has once been pr^ent 
on such^an occasion could ever possibly forget 
it. When' the great' demonstration is over 
the presentation of a Bible is made to the 
king, after which .the ritual directs that he 
shall kiss both the archbishops and' all the 
bishops. The Te Deuv^ is sung, and the king, 
leaving the coronation chair, is installed in the 
throne on the platform and the peers ap^toach 
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in order of precedence to do homage. The 
premier peer of each® rank, kneeling before the 
sovereign, takes the ^)ath for himself and for 
all the peers of his* order «^in these words : — 

“ I, , Duke of , do become your 

liege m^n of life and limb, and of earthly 
worsBip; jind faith and troth shall bear jinto 
you, to live and die with you against all manner 
of folk. So help me God!i^ The other peers 
come up in flUick* succession. They take off 
their coronets as they ascend the throne^ and 
after they ‘have kissed the king they lightly 
touch his crown — an ancient custom by which 
they signify that they a^Ve supporters of the 
sovereign. Meanwhile the Treasurer of the 
King’s Household, attended by the Garter King- 
at -Arms and the Usher of tjie Black Rod, 
mounts the, platform, and going t(T the three 
^ sides of it, tlirows the cororiUtion medals among 
, the people. A great scramble eUisues. Higli- 
bori^ lords and ladies, dignified statesnaen in 
oflSicial full dress, generals in gorgeous jjniforms, 
stately dowagers resplendent in feathers and 
diamonds, and learned judges in full -bottomed 
vugs, all tumble over oneJ another and fight 
fiercely ^or the possession of these souvenirs. 
Quite oblivious for the tnoment of -^e stately 
ceremonial at whicl? they are assisting, they 
scraftiBle together for them, and dive under 
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benches and chairs to pick-up any that may 
have rolled away ; heads come suddenly 
together and hard blowrf are unintentionally 
delivered; all with® the z^t and determination 
» of street urchins scrambling for coppers. Very 
amusing scenes take place, and much adjusting 
of headgear, straightening of attire, and smooth- 
ing of ruffles is necessary when it is all over. 

When the last, peer has performed homage 
and retired, the anointing, kivOstiture and corona- 
tion of t*he queen consort takes place, the Arch- 
bishop of York officiating. He crowiB the queen 
with St. Edgitha s crown, and as he places it 
upon her head the peetesses put on their coronets. 
After ^the king and queen have received the Holy 
Communion, the second oblation, an ingot of 
gold weighing eight ounces, is presented; an 
anthem folk)ws, and a final benediction, pro- 
nounced by the Arclibishop of CanteVbury, brings ' 
the ceremony %to a conclusion. The king and 
queen, resume their robes of state, and, weeing 
their crowns, set out on their return journey to 
the Palace. 

T]je unguent formerly employed in the anoint- 
ing of English sovereigns was not a pure oil, but 
a cream composed of oil and balm. * In the 
accounts uihich have cf>me down to us of the 
coronation of Edward II. •mention is made of 
a cream for anointing the king. It appears 
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that then both oil %nd a cream were used. The 
king was anointed omthe hands, the breast, the 
elbows, between the Moulders and on the head 
with oil, and then ^ secowi cross was made 
on the head with the cream. In* later times a , 
cream only appears to have been used. It was 
consecrated* on the morning of the coronation 
either by the Archbishop of Canterbury or by 
some bishop who was a mei^ber of the Chapter 
of Westminster Queen Eli 2 ^beth was the last 
sovereign to be crowned and consecrated accord- 
ing to the Latin service, but the statement that 
all the English kings since her time have been 
anointed with pure olive •oil is incorrect, as an 
entry in the records of the coronation of James II. 
states that the sum*of £200 was paid to the Court 
apothecary for the cream for anpinting the king. 
The cream employed at the consecration of an 
Emperor of •Russia is composed of no less than 
forty ingredients. 

fThe order of coronation of the kipgs of 
England is the oldest in Christendom, and it has 
been the model on Vhich the inauguration 
ceremony of the kings of France was fcjrmed. 
it has been in use in our (5)untry for over nine 
hundred* years, and has been performed under 
many strange circumst^inces. In t^^ible times 
of national crisis, when powerful rivals were 
strflfilflinff for the possession of the throne, when 
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even to assist at the service ewas to place one’s 
life in jeopardy in the evenly of the other claimant 
proving the stronger man. ‘Sometimes the crown 
has descended to a 4»hild, afid every man present 
wondered how *peace was going to be preserved 

in his name between the turbulent barons of 

, * 

the kingdom. One coronation took place ^hen 
a fierce invasion was threatening our shores, 
and men knew th§it their words of homage 
were no empty formula,* bUt •the outspoken 
deternjinS,tion to rally round the newly crowned 
monarch and to fight beside him and even to 
die, if needs be, by his side in the sacred cause of 
ope’s country. More •than once, too, the last 
king who had been invested there with these 
symbols of royalty and wBo ha^ worn this 
honoured crown was yet alive, but by the force 
of tragic circumstances he had fallen from his 
high estate ; dn whis-h occasions th6 conviction 
that the pompviand glory of even kingly great- 
ness w^s after all perishable and transient wqjild 
be driven home with telling force. The history 
of our nation rises up in’ visions before us as we 
dwell ,in fancy on these scenes. Kings are born 
nowadays ; there wa$ a time when they had to 
be made. 



CHAPTER II 

EARLY CORONATIONS 

The most ancient* form of tiie inauguration of 
kings consisted merely in the electioh of the 
new sover^gn by the elders of the nation, after 
which he was elevated on shields and carried 
by soldiers that -he might •be seen of the people. 
This custom appears to have been almost uni- 
versal. It ii^j kno\^ to have prevailed both in 
the Eastern Empire and also in Che states of 
Spain, and it was introduced by the German 
soldiers *of the Imperial guard to* the Romans, 
by whom it became usual for th« newly elected 
moijarch to be carried thus three times round 
the camp. At first the bearers were ordinary 
soldiers, and, the king^ used to stand erect on 
the shield — a matter of some difficulty ^when 
their bearers and the assefibled people waxed 
enthusiastic. Of Gunbald, Kin^ of Burgundy, 
it is related that at hi^ elevation A.i). 500 
he was all but thrown, owing to the unsteadi- 
nesfipof his supporters,' and that it was with the 
26 
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greatest difficulty he kept himself from falling 
to the earth and from being trampled upon by 
his too demonstrative subjfects. Subsequently 
it became customarjj for tl^p king to be carried 
4 seated on the' buckler, and in cases of a son 
being elected during the lifetime of his father, 
the reigning monarch used to officiate as*^ the 
bearer of the front part of the shield, the patri- 
arch and other stafte dignitaries being the other 
supporters. 

In ,pr6cess of time, as the nations emerged 
from semi-barbarism and as civilisation began 
to advance, thrones came to be more secure and 
dynasties to be more fivmly established, and then 
greater importance gradually came to be attached 
to the inauguration of kings, a'bd a elaborate 

ceremony was heM to be desirable. The earliesl 
recorded instance in Western Europe of an 
ordination of* a king is the inaifguration of 
Aidan, King o&the British Scots, by St. Columba 
in A.D. 574. The tmes were still very rude, |ind 
it is not an easy matter for us to transport our- 
selves in spirit to that relnote age apd to picture 
to ouj;selv& the events as they really took place. 
The expressions and ‘‘royal estate*' as 

we understand them had no equivalent then, 
and for a qpmparison w^ are driven to travellers* 
tales of primitive peoples of j:emote regions which 
have^even to-day been left almost unaffected by 
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the march of civilisation. Some idea of the 
jnanners of that peribd may be gained from the 
fact that in Aidan’s^ day, at the Court of the 
neighbouring kingdoi^ of Weles, it was necessary 
to make a law by which the courtiers were pro-# 
hibited ^from striking the queen or from aiming 
a bl8w at^er, nor were they to snatch anything 
with violence from her hand, under penalty of 
being deprived of her protecJ»toii ! 

St. Columbft was tiie foremost man in Aidan's 
dominions. He enjoyed the confidence jof the 
monarch and of the people to a degree to which 
no one else had ever attained, and it was the 
general desire of all parties that he should in- 
augurate the new sovereign. For some ^reason 
or other hei was hnwilling to take this upon 
fiimself, and pleaded one excuse afCer another in 
the hopes of evading it. Then we* are J^old he ‘ 
saw a v*sioi5. An angel appeared to him in the 
watches of the night, and liolding^a book towards 
hiui, commanded him to invest Aidan with the 
kingly dignity according to directions contained 
therein. Cglumba hesTbated no longer and the 
ceremony took place, details bf it^ have 

come down to us. The jvonderful book pre- 
sented by the angel is mentioned by several 
chroniclers, and from the fact o^ its Ijftving been 
enclosed in crystal covers is always referred to 
as #he “ Glass Book of the Ordination of Kings.'' 
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Amid the general decomposition of the ancient 
social system which resulted from the wars which, 
devasted the Western Empire, the people learned 
to look up to the Church as their most powerful 
defender, and thus a religious element came to 
be added to the military and political signihcance 
of tbjB inauguration ceremony. An early manu- 
script dating from the middle of the eighth 
century is the first document which has survived 
to our own times. It is an order for the bene- 
diction of kings, and occurs in the Pontijicale 
of Egbert, who was Archbishop of York in A.D. 
767, and provides for the anointing and coronation 
of a king as well as the investment with the 
staff. From the fact of a copy of it having 
been found in the church library of Evreux it 
is probable that .the order of service employed 
at the coronation of English kings was observed 
among the Franks. When Pepin le Bltef Msurned 
the crown he washed to impart a sacred character 
to the ceremony, and sought for a precedent. 
None appealed to him so strongly as the case 
of ancient kings of Isrhel. ThCr chroniclers 
mention tlie fact that not only was he raised 
on a shield and e^ibited to the advancing 
multitudes as King of the Franks, but that pre- 
parations were immediately made for the in- 
auguration of the new sovereign with religious 
rites and ceremonials. The Archbishop of Melitz 
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officiated, and anointed him with holy oil “ after 
the manner in whicl| David had been anointed 
by Samuel.” Two greats later the ceremony was 
repeated by the pop^ 

Fifty years passed and then occurred the, 
coronation of Charlemagne as head of the 
Wciftern Empire. His dominions reached ^from 
the shores of the Baltic to the Ebro, from the 
Atlantic to the Lower Dandibe, and from the 
German Ocean tb the Acliriatic. They thus 
included practically half the European Coi^tinent 
and all the richer and more important portions 
of the ancient Koman Empire. The time at 
which it took place was^in the year A.©. 800. 
Charlemagne had assisted the pope to defeat a 
conspiracy which had been fomed against him ; 
!&!is Holiness had been treated with personal 
violence and had very nearly lost his life, and" ' 
Charlemagilfe had come to ^ome'to investigate 
the matter. The. pope havihg been con- 
ducted to Eome from Paderborn — where he 
had had an interview with Charlemagne — with 
a ^eat retinue of ISishops and nobles, his 
enemies lost courage, and by the*^tinj,e the 
king arrived, there was n(J one to accuse him. 
Leo went into the pulpit and swore on the 
Gospels his innocence of the charggs brought 
against him. A few days later, on Christmas 
Day,* Charlemagne and his two sons attended 
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mass in St. Peter’s Churcli. The pope was the 
celebrant, and the sacred e(|ifice was thronged tq 
its utmost capacity by a mixed assembly of 
Romans and Franbi. Th^ body of the church 
iwas in semi-darkness, for the only light in the 
nave fell from the high clerestory windqws, and 
the gloom was further intensified by jihe hfeavy 
purple curtains which hung between the columns, 
and which proved S, sombre setting to the sea of 
eager, upturned fa<^s. Thte aps^, however, was 
flooded With light, as not only was it studded 
with windows, but the great chandelier with 
its three thousand candles made a brilliant 
illumination. The rfch shrine ‘of the Apostle 
just bglow it, which was covered with plates of 
gold and silver and adorned* with many jewels, 
seemed ablaze jvith light, and sparkled anA 
every ray; all of which gave an un- 
usually magnificent^ appearance to* the scene. 
The greatest tffeasures of the church, the beauti- 
ful Byzantine vestments and the rich vessel* of 
gold and silver, were displayed, but it was those 
three kneeling figures ^in^the apse v;ho were the 
centrewof ^1 attention. There was an expectancy 
in the air, and a great^hush fell on the worshippers 
as the service proceeded. Mass being ended, 
as Charlemagne, who was attired as a Roman 
patrician, rose from his kn^es, the pope advanced 
towards him, and suddenly producing a ^Men 
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crown placed it on his head. Immediately the 
air was rent with shouta of “ To Charles Augustus, 
the crowned of Go^, the great and pacific 
Emperor ! Long life^ and yictory.” Led by 
Leo III the congregation sang the Laudes^ a 
litany in which intercession was invoked on the 
Emparor, his children, and his subjects. He was 
then anointed with holy oil — one chronicler tells 
us “ from his head to his heels — and invested 
with the imperial i^b^ and insignia. The pope 
did homage tb‘ him, and afterwards crowne^d his 
son as his successor in the kingdom. 

In honour of Charlemagne the coronation of 
the emperors of Germany ^always took place at 
Aix-la-Chapelle in the church which he had 
founded. Thirty emperors were crowned there, 
and until 1793 the regalia and robes belonging 
to the coronation were preserved here. The 
^ ceremony was always performed by the Arch- 
bishop of Mayence, and the sovereign-elect used 
to stand on a small mound of earth, which had 
been specially conveyed in a chest from Frank- 
fort *for the occasion, iW commemoration of the 
fact that the election always took plate in that 
city ; the electors being summoned to assemble 
there by the Archbishop of Mayence. The kings 
of France were always crowned at Eheims and 
their queen consorts the church of St. Denys, 
near* Paris. The Spanish kings were crowned 
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either at Toledo or at Madrid, the kin^ of 
Poland at Guezna, the Ainga of Hungary at 
Pressburg, and the emperors of Russia at Moscow, 
The ancient kings^ of Scandinavia were elected 
in an open field, and the stone circles within 
which the ceremony took place may stUI be 
seen at Lunden in Scania, at Leyra'in' Zealand, 
an(f near Viburg in Jutland. The recent kings 
of Denmark have been crowned at Friedericks- 
borg, and those of^Bweden at Upsala. 

Narrowing the subject dowif to our own 
country, we find that the ancieqt kings of 
Ireland were generally inaugurated on the 
summit of one of the sacred, hills. In each 
principality or lordship some spot would be 
chosen, generally on an eievatiop, where the 
inaugural Chair of the king or chieftain whs 
'deposited. • These were frequently only great 
stones with the impression of two dfeet* roughly ‘ 
hewn in theki. The king -elect was formally 
conducted to this place, and seated on the sjone"* 
with his feet in the grooves. Of the sacred 
stone on the Hill of Tara it is asserted that 
when the Chief was a true successor, the stone was 
silent, but if he wsfe a pretender, it groaned as 
with thunder. After the king had taken his 
seat, he was presented with a straight wand of 
a spotlessly white colour, jyith these words — 

“ Receive, 0 King ! the auspicious badge of 
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your authority, and remember to imitate in your 
conduct the straighti^ss and whiteness of this 
wand/^ He then rose, and holding it in his 
hand, came down fr^m the*«stone and turned 
himself round first three times forward and then 
three times backward. One line of kings appears 
to haVe beeji inaugurated under the Bile-M§gh- 
Adair, a sacred tree in the Plain of Adoration 
at Adair, which was cut down "by King Malachy 
the Great in A.n. 982.* It is Yincertain whether 
the Irish kings ever wore crowns. A* curious 
golden cap i)f great antiquity was once found 
in County Tipperary, which is believed by some 
antiquarians to have been u royal ensign. The 
border and the head are raised in chased \^ork, 
and it seems# to beftr some resemblance to the 
^ close crown of the Eastern Emgire,* which was 
composed of the helmet together • with 
• diadem. 

In Scotland, the kings of old w^re inducted 
on tjie sacred stone of Scone, which used to 
stand before the cross in the eastern division of 
the cBapel. The sovereign-elect was first invested 
with the sw^ord, the crown was placeS^ oi^ his 
head, and the sceptre delivefed into his hand. 
He then assumed the royal mantle, after which 
the nobles of the realm came in due prder to 
do homage to him ; kneeling before him they 
threwi their robes beneath his feet in token of 
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their submission. An ancient bard of patriarchal 
appearance was then inti;oduced. Venerable by 
reason of his hoary locks— for the oldest of their 
order was always. chosen for this office, and clad 
in a flowing fed garment, he would approach with 
the gentle dignity of old age, and saluting the 
newly installed king would begin a long ‘recita- 
tion in his native language of the genealogy of 
all the Scottish ‘kings and of their famous ex- 
ploits. He was always heard wkh rapt attention, 
some of his most powerful passages striking fire 
into the audience, who with difficulty restrained 
their enthusiasm. Then concluding with a 
blessing on the new monarch, he would retire after 
having received first the thanks of the king and a 
handsome reward. Much tlie sam'^ scene was en- 
acted at Isiay, where the Lords of the Isles were 
tc^wned as independent sovereigns by the Bishops 
of Argyle. At tb^ir inauguration ceremony they 
stood on a massive stone, seven feet square, in 
which were hollows to receive their feet. ^They 
were invested with the sword of the late 
chieftain, and after swearing to continue' their 
vassals in the possession of their lands and to 
do equal justice to all men, they were anointed 
by the bishop and seven priests in the presence 
of the chiefs of all the tribes of the Isles and of 
the Mainland. A recitaLof the famous deeds of 
their ancestors by a bard completed the ceffemony. 
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According to Geoffrey of Monmouth, King 
Arthur of Round Table fame was crowned twice. 
On the first occasion me ceremony took place at 
Stonehenge, which Merlin had caused to be 
miraculously transported from Irelahd to England. 
He states in his chronicle that King Aurelius was 
anxious to erect a great monument to the memory 
of the princes and priests who had been slain by 
Hengist at the monastery of •Kaercaradoc, near 
Salisbury. While he was pondering in his mind 
how best to carry out this project, it wa^, sug- 
gested to him that he should consult Merlin. ‘‘If 
any one living is able to execute your commands. 
Merlin, the prophet of Vortigern, is the man,** 
his courtiers told him. On hearing this, Aurelius 
sent for Merlin to come to the Court, and on his 
artrival received him with great joy, and told 
’him of the work he wished him to •undertake. 
• “If you are desirous to honoujrtheburymg-place 
of these men with an everlasting^monument,** 
^aid^Merlin, “ send for the Giants* Dance, which 
is in Killaraus, a mountain in Ireland. For there 
is a ^ructure of stones there, which none of this 
age could raise without a profound knowledge 
of the mechanical arts. They*are stones of a vast 
magnitude and wonderful quality ; and if they 
can be placed here, as they are there, round this 
spot of ground, they^will stand for ever.** At 
theses '^ords of Merlin, Xurelius burst into laugh- 
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ter, and said, “ How is it possible to remove such 
vast stones from so distant a country, as if 
Britain was not furnished with stones fit for the 
work ? '' Merlin replied, “I entreat your Majesty 
to forbear vafn laughter ; for what I say is with- 
out vanity. They are mystical stones, and of a 
medicinal virtue. The giants of bid bit)ught 
them from the farthest ‘coast of Africa, and 
placed them in Ireland while they inhabited that 
country. Their design in ‘this was to make 
baths in them, when they should* be taken with 
any illness. For their method was, to wash the 
stones, and put their sick into the water, which 
infallibly cured them. With, the like success 
thej^ cured wounds also, adding only the applica- 
tion of some herbs. Thereds not ^ stone there 
which has dot some healing virtue.'^ When the 
-Britons lieard this, they resolved to send for the 
stones, "and tb ifmke war upon the people of* 
Ireland if th^ should offer to detain them. And 
to accomplish this business they made cho^.e of 
Uther Pendragon, who was to be attended with 
15,000 men. They set sail, and with fif fair 
wind arjlved in Ireland. At that time Gillo- 
manius, a youth of*wonderful valour, reigned in 
Ireland ; who, upon the news of the arrival of 
the Britons in* his kingdom, levied a vast army, 
and marched out against* them. But learning 
the occasion of their coming, he smiled, •“No 
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wonder a cowardly race of people were able to 
make so great a devfLstatiou in the island of 
Britain,” he said, “when the Britons are such 
brutes and fools. Wa^ ever t4ie like folly heard 
of? To arms, soldiers, and defend your country; 
while I have life they shall not take from us the 
least stone of the Giants* Dance.** A battle#was 
fought and the Irish were defeated, and Gillo- 
manius forced to flee. Arrived at the mountain 
of Killaraus, the sight of the stones filled the 
Britons with both joy and admiration. They all 
set their engines to work, and attempted to re- 
move them. Some prepared cables, others small 
ropes, others ladders, but all^o no purpose. Merlin 
laughed at their vain efforts, and then bega« his 
own contrivances. Having placed hi^ engines in 
.position, he took down the stonesbwith incredible 
facility, and gave directions for carrying them to 
the ships, aifd for placing them tj,^erein. This 
^one, they with joy set sail again to return to 
Brit&in ; where they arrived with a fair gale, and 
repaired to the burying-place with the stones. 
Aurelius sent .messengers to all parts of Britain, 
to summon the clergy and people to the nK)unt 
of Ambrius, in order to celebrate with joy and 
honour the erection of the monument. Upon 
this summons appeared the bishops, abbots, and 
people of all other ord^. and qualities ; and upon 
the day and place appointed for their general 
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meeting, Aurelius placed the crown upon his 
head, and with royal pomp celebrated the feast 
of Pentecost, the solemnity whereof he continued 
for the three following drys. He then ordered 
Merlin to set up the stones brought over from 
Ireland abofl&t the sepulchre, which he accord- 
ingly did, and placed them in the same manner 
as they had been in the Mountain Killaraus. 

Here, within the Giants' Dance, Aurelius was 
buried, and here, later, Arthur, was crowned. 
Uthet Pendragon having died of poison had also 
been interred within the Giant's Dance, and 
great trouble had come upon the country by 
reason of an invasion of the Germans, who had 
subdued the land from the Humber to Caithness. 
So Dubricius, Archbishop of Legfons, grieving 
for the calamities of his country, in conjunction 
with th<" other bishops, set the crown upon 
Arthur's heal. The historian adds' that Arthur 
was then fifteen years old, and of such unrivalled 
courage and generosity, joined with a sweetness 
of temper and innate goodness as gained him 
universal love. When his coronation was over, 
he, a3cording to usual custom, showed his bounty 
and munificence tc the people. Eight years 
later, when the Germans had been driven out 
and his “kingdom formally established, Arthur 
was crowned again at the City of Legions in 
Glamorganshire, “upon the river Uske, near 
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the Severn Sea, which was most pleasant, and 
fit for such great solemnity. For the one side 
was washed by that noble river, so that the kings 
and princes from the countries beyond the seas 
might have the convenience of sailing up to it. 
On the other side, the beauty of the meadows, 
and magnifitence of the royal palaces with lofty 
gilded roofs that adorn'ed it, made it even rival the 
grandeur of Rome.” Twelve kings were present, 
likewise many consuls^ dukes, and prelates, and 
it is further stated that there remained no prince 
of any consideration on this side of Spain who 
did not come upon Arthur's invitation. The 
king in his royal vestments was conducted with 
great pomp to the Metropolitan Church, four 
golden swords were borne before him, and he 
also attended with a concert of all sorts of 
music, which made most exc^lent harmony. 
The queen in her richest oraramentgr was con- 
ducted to the Temple of Virgins,^ four queens 
‘accompanied her, bearing before her four white 
doves ; a retinue of women followed her, making 
all •imaginable demonstrations of joy. When 
divine service was over at both churches, the 
king and queen put off theii^crowns, and putting 
on their lighter ornaments went to the banquet : 
he to one palace with the mfen, and 'she to 
another with the wqpaen. For the British still 
observed the ancient custom of Troy, by which 
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the men and women celebrated their festivals 
apart. Two thousand noblemen clothed in 
ermine served up the dishes to the king and his 
guests, and waited upon them with all kinds of 
cups and driilking-vesselsf while in the queen’s 
palace, innumerable waiters, dressed with every 
variety of ornaments, all performed ‘their 
respective offices. When’ the banquets were 
over, they went icito the fields outside the city 
to divert themselves with various sports. In 
this qianner were three days spent' 

Leaving the region of legend g-nd coming 
down to more reliable sources of information, 
we find that Egbert was the first king who was 
ever described as King of England. There is 
certainly one charter in exictence #hi which he 
is styled Rbx Anglorum. The first English 
king of whose coronation we know anything 
is Alfred"’ che Or^t, who was Egbert’s grand- 
son. Alfred '^was sent to Rome by his father 
at the age of five. During his sojourn there* 
he was consecrated king by the pope. One 
old chronicler says he received the “ fegal 
unction aiAi the crown,” but as his*father. King 
Ethelwul/, was still Klive, it can only have been 
as heir apparent to the throne. On Ethelwulf’s 
death he succee'ded him, and was crowned at 
Winchester in the year 87L Of the ceremony 
no details have come down to us, but that a «rtwn 
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was actually used is practically certain. When 
at the time of the Commonwealth the ancient 
regalia of England was “totallie broken and 
defaced/* an inventory was ipade of the royal 
ornaments removed ^om Westminster to the 
Tower, whjch is still in existence. In it mention 
is made of a^crown, called King Alfred s, whi(;li is 
described as of ‘‘ gold wyerworke, sett with slight 
stones, and two little bells.’* “ That the authentic 
. crown of this illustrious king should have been 
preserved through so many ages may seem 
almost incredible, but yet a tradition of its 
existence may be found in a very early WTiter, 
Robert of Gloucester, who wrote in the time of 
Henry III.” It appears to have been regarded 
as a precious felic of •the great king, and it was 
consequently preserved with the^ greatest care. 
There is reason to think that it w^as n3onsidered 
the imperial «rown of England, "*ahd/liat it was 
used at the coronation of all the succeeding 
soveseigns until the time of Charles I. The 
fame of Edward the Confessor seems rather to 
have eclipsed that of King Alfred, however, and 
•from his time the crown became knowu a^ St. 
Edward’s crown, but it w^s apparently the 
same one. In the year a.d. 886 Alfred became 
by common consent king over all Eipgland, 
excepting just those pa^ts in the north and east 
whiclrwere still in the hands of foreigners, but 
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there does not appear to have been any formal 
acknowledgment of his supremacy. 

Of the coronation of his grandson, Athelstan, 
we know a ^ood^deaL He was elected by the 
Witan at Winchester, but, contrary to custom, 
was not immediately crowned, preferring to 
have the remainder of the ceremony performed 
somewhere in the vicinity of London. He 
pitched his tent at Moreford, where there was 
a ford across the Thames, well known from the 
time of the Romans. It was easy of access to 
the large numbers of people who flooked together 
to show their approval of the Wessex Witan's 
decision and to attach themselves to the cause 
of the grandson of the great Alfred. A scaffold 
was erected in the market; -places and in full 
sight of tlie .assembled multitudes Athelstan 
took his j)iace on a stone seat. “ He was a thin 
spare man,/’ says the chronicler, thirty years 
of age.” His yellow hair was beautifully inter- 
woven with threads of gold, and he was arrayed 
in a purple vestment. He wore a Saxon sword 
in a golden sheath attached to a^ jewelled belt, 
the ^ gifts of King Alfred, whp had presented 
them to him on tjbe occasion of his coming of 
age. He was received with loud shouts of joy, 
and then, seated on a stage or target, he was 
carried to the church on the shoulders of his 
men, who in their enthusiasm tossed hansr into 
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the air from time to time. Arrived at the 
church door the archbishop and a group of 
ecclesiastics were awaiting him, and with a 
prelate on either side pf him he passed up the 
church to the altar steps, where he prostrated 
himsel/ and remained for some time in private 
prayer. When he had finished his devotinns 
the coronation ceremony was performed by the 
archbishop. The oath administered by Wulf- 
helm was as follows : — “ In the name of Christ 
I promise three tilings to the Christian pehple, 
my subjects. * In the first place that the Church 
of Christ and all the Christian people shall 
always preserve tlieir peace under my auspices ; 
secondly, that I will forbid rapacity and 
injfluities of every condition ; and thirdly, that 
•I will command equity and mercy in all judg- 
ments, that to me and to you t^ gra*cious Lord 
may extend His mercy.” The Latii)«<£aanuscript 
uf the Gospels on which he took the oath, and 
which was used at the coronation of several 
other .Saxon kings, has been preserved, and may 
be seen in thei Cottonian Library in the British 
Museum. It is a beautiful specimen of the art 
of both writing and illuminating in the ninth 
century, though of the Continentjal rather than 
the Saxon school. 

After Athelstan stf^eral of the Saxon kings 
were^ inaugurated on the King’s Stone as it 
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came to be called. It eventually gave its name 
to the town where it is. still preserved on the 
site of the ancient palace, whe^e nine centuries 
ago some of tha corona|ion8 took place. The 
stone is a greywetlier or Druid's stone, and is 
supposed to have been an object of .veneration 
lo^g before the time of^ the Saxons. It was 
carefully preserved by the Britons, and was used 
by them for inaugurations and other important 
ceremonies. Ethelred IL, surnamed the Un- 
ready, was one of the kings who was installed 
here. An ancient manuscript •which gives 
the order of the service employed on the 
occasion is still in existence: The rite had 
become more elaborate by his time, and special 
directions are given for tlie cerefiionies of the 
election, elevation, coronation and anointing of* 
the king, ’as well as for his investiture with 
sword, sceptre, and rod. In fact fhe service is 
very much the same as that which is in usf 
to-day at the coronation of English sovereigns. 
In Ethelred's time, however, there was no^ oath 
of fealty to be taken or homage to be rendered, as 
it w^s before the feudal system was introduced 
into England. T^ese were added at a later 
date. The splendour of Ethelred's coronation 
was marred by the behaviour of Dunstan, who 
made a speech in whith he uttered strong 
denunciations against the newly crowned Iting, 
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accusing him of the murder of the late king, 
his brother (of which crime it is more than 
lik^y that he was innocent), and declaring to 
the assembled people in a spirit of prophecy the 
calamities which would fcefall the kingdom during 
his reign, most of which actually came to pass. 

Most of ^ these coronations took place ^ in 
part, at least, in a church, as it had become 
usual to include the Communion Service in the 
ceremony. As a general rule the day chosen 
was a Sunday *01 some high festival. Of’ the 
Danish kings, Hardicanute is believed to have 
been crowned at Oxford, and Canute at London. 
Edward the Confessor was crowned at Win- 
chester on Easter Day, 1043, “with great 
worship ; an unusually large number of 
auAassadors and representatives of foreign 
princes being present. There has always been 
•some doubt ^ to the scene of tBB* co^^mation of 
Harold. It was certainly in London, but whether 
al SU Paul's or at Westminster is not clear. 

Edward the Confessor, judged from the point 
of view of a king, left a good deal to be desired. 
•He was indeed" a Saxon by birth, but in every- 
thing else he was a foreigner. ’ By education and 
sympathies he was a Norman, and by him the 
Norman civilisation spread into England. But 
the English people o:|;i]y saw in him the last 
linealr descendant of Cerdic. The very fact of 
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his foreign education was in his favour in their 
eyes, as it had been necessitated by the occu- 
pancy of England by the hated Danes. WKen, 
utterly regardless of the troubled state of the 
kingdom, he announced Ids intention of making 
a pilgrimage to Rome in fulfilment of a vow, 
they saw in it a proof of his sancti^, and on his 
abandoning the project *at receiving absolution 
from the pope on condition of his founding an 
Abbey to St. Peter, they willingly gave up one- 
tenth of the property of the nation to be 
expended on the building. There was an 
irresistible charm about the king, and he appears 
to have exercised a strange fOiScination over his 
people. In person he was beautiful. There was 
something ethereal about « his snow-white hair, 
the almost hectic colour of his cheeks, ‘^the 
unnatural brilliancy of his eyes, and the trans- 
parency ^.f^hiirlong white hands. * His manners 
were gentle and affable, and to his rude hardy 
subjects he seemed to belong to a superior ^ordfer 
of beings. The austerity of his life increased 
their avre and admiration of him, and the very 
contradifctions of his character, his sudden 
bursts of mirth. His occasional abandonment to 
fury, only seemed lo confirm them in the belief 
that their very inability to understand him was 
an argument in favour jf his saintly character. 
He came to Westminster at mid- winter, for the 
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consecration of the Abbey he had built. On 
Christmas Day he appeared wearing his crown, 
according to custom, in honour of the festival, 
but the same day his strength failed and a 
mortal illness set in. •‘‘On the last day of the 
year a rallji' took place ; his voice sounded loud 
and clbar, aryd his face resumed its brightnegs.” 
Two days later it was Apparent to every one that 
the king was dying, and murmuring the hope 
that “ he was passing from the land of the dead 
to the land of lAie living,” he breathed his 4ast, 
and “ St. Peter his friend opened the gate of 
Paradise, and St. John his own dear one led him 
before the Divine JVIajesty.” 

In the confusion which followed on his death 
there appeared no element of consolation for the 
pebple. “ A horror,” it is said, “ as of darkness 
filled the whole island when the news of his 
'death was kncwn.” With him the a^icient line 
of Cerdic had come to an end, and the future 
seemed dark and troubled. It was deemed 
expedient to hasten on his funeral and to 
appoint a successor. The next day, dressed in 
<*his robes of state, with his crown on his head, a 
crucifix of gold and a golden chain about his 
neck, and with his pilgrim’s ring on his finger, 
he was laid to rest before the high altai; of the 
church which he had bj^lt. 

Directly the king died, the archbishop, as the 
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first man in the country, summoned the Witan. 
Edgar Atheling was the heir to the throne, and 
although the crown was elective, yet the right 
of primogeniture was by no means ignored, and 
under ordinary circumlcances the eldest son 
succeeded his father. But Edgar was a child, 
and “the exigencies of the times \^ere sufeh that 
some one was required ‘to fill the throne who 
would not only reign but rule ; a man of vigour, 
strong in body and of a commanding mind. 
The* majority of the Witanagentot acted on the 
principle of the Convention Parliament at a 
later period of our history. They appointed a 
person who, though not of royal blood, was by 
marriage related to the crown, and Harold was 
elected. He immediately 'conferred an earldom 
on Edgar to show that there was no hostile 
feeling to^/ards the royal youth. On the throne 
of England wSs placed the grandson of a cow-' 
herd, ‘ tall, open-handed, handsome, the first man 
of his age.' " * It was felt that no time should 
be lost in installing the new king. The case was 
too urgent to allow of a delay, and no prepara- 
tions were made for a great pageant. A few hours* 
after the Confessor's body had been consigned to 
the grave amidst every expression of the deepest 
sorrow,, the coronation of Harold took place. 

It was the feast o^^the Epiphany. The 

* Hook, Lives of the Archbishops. 
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service was the same as had been used at the 
coronation of Ethelred II., to which allusion has 
alre*ady been made. All the chief men of the 
kingdom were there, and the set look in their 
faces told how the imj^ortance of the occasion 
had impressed them, for it was well known that 
Duke Willian^ of Normandy had set his heart gn 
gaining the throne of England, and that the act 
which they were about to perforfia would arouse 
Jhiis strongest resentment. Harold was led up 
the church to the high altar, and in the glcftam 
of a winter afternoon the rite was commenced. 
There was an air of confusion and an appearance 
of haste about the ceremony, just as if men 
feared an untimely interruption from without. 
The beautiful service with its quaint phraseology 
and^ich imagery was hurriedly recited. Ealdred's 
voice trembled with earnestness as ht prayed 
fhat the God who had made Abraham to 
triumph over his enemies, and who had given 
mahiftld victories to Moses and Joshua, who 
had raised David, “Thy holy child,’' to the 
summit of the kingdom, and freed him from the 
mouth of the lion, and the paws of the be^t, 
and from Goliath, and frona* the malignant 
sword of Saul and his enemies, who had endoAved 
Solomon with the ineffable gift of wisdom and 
peace, “would look doi^ propitiously on our 
humbla prayers, and multiply the gifts of Thy 

E 
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blessing on this Thy servant, whom, with 
humble devotion, we have chosen to be King 
of the Angles and the Saxons. Surround Iiim 
everywhere with the ri^ht hand of Thy power, 
that strengthened with the faithfulness of 
Abraham, the meekness of Moses, the courage of 
Joshua, the humility of David, and the ‘wisdom 
of Solomon, he may be i^ell pleasing to Thee in 
all things,” so that “ defended with the helmet 
and invincible shield of Thy protection, and 
surtrounded with celestial aims', may he obtain 
the triumph of victory over all his enemies.” 
The response must have been spoken from the 
very hearts of the stern, resolute men who heard 
him. As the service proceeded and one by one 
the rites were performed, men’s ftices brightened 
and they breathed more easily, and it must have 
been with lightened hearts that they heard and 
responded to the final benediction : — 

“ May the Lord Almighty give thee, from the 
dew of heaven and the fatness of the “eafth, 
abundance of corn, wine and oil! May the 
people serve thee, and the tribes adore thee! 
Be, the lord of thy brothers, and let the son^ 
of thy mother bqw before thee : he who blesses 
thee shall be filled with blessings, and God will 
be tky helper : May the Almighty bless thee 
with the blessings of* the heaven above, and 
in the mountains, and in the valleys .wkih the 
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blessing of deep below ; with the blessing of the 
sacking and the womb; with the blessings of 
grapes and apples; and may the blessing of the 
ancient fathers, Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, be 
heaped upon thee! Sfess, Lord, the courage 
of this ^prince, and prosper the work of his 
hands; and by Thy blessing may his land Re 
filled with apples, with the fruits, and the dew 
of heaven, and of the deep below; with the 
fruit of the sun and moon ; from the top ,of 
the ancient mountains, from the apples of the 
eternal hills, and from the fruits of the earth 
and its fulness. May the blessing of Him who 
appeared in the bu'sh come upon his head, and 
may the full blessing of the Lord be upon his 
sons^ and may \e steep his feet in oil. With 
his horn, as the horn of the rhinoceros^ may he 
blow the nations to the extremities of the earth ; 
and may He who has ascended to the skies be 
his auxiliary for ever.” 

So *iihe mind of the nation was made up ; a 
new king had been elected and crowned and 
anointed. They would rally round him, and, 
ulidaunted, would face the worst that coilld 
happen. It was hoped that now England would 
once more be free and that the detested Normans 
would be for ever expelled. “ An invasiod was 
expected, but Harold thd^axon was supposed to 
be mor6 than a match for William the Bastard.” 



CHAPTER in 

CORONATIONS IN THE CONFESSOR's ABBEY 

“Duke William of Normandy was hunting in 
the Park of Rouen, surrounded by a noble train 
of knights, esquires, and damsels, when a 
‘ Serjeant,’ just arrived from England, hastened 
into his presence, and related the events which 
had hapnened” — Edward’s deatn, and Harold’s 
assumption of the crown. ‘‘ The bow dropped 
out of the hand of the Norman, and he was 
unnerved by anxiety and surprise. William 
fastened and loosened his mantle, spake not, 
and looked so fierce and fell, that no on^ ven- 
tured to address him. Entering a skiff, he 
crossed the Seine, still silent ; stalked into the 
grf.at hall of the palace, threw himself into a 
seat, wrapped hi^ head in his mantle, and bent 
his body downwards, apparently overwhelmed. 
‘ Sira/ said William de Breteuil, the seneschal, 
to the inquiring crowdf ‘ ye will soon know the 
cause of our lord’s anxiety ’ ; and then approach- 
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ing his master, he roused the Duke by telling 
him that everybody in the streets of Rouen 
would soon hear of the death of Edward, and of 
his claims to the succession. William instantly 
recovered from his reveiie * and b^gan to con- 
sider his course of action. In ten months’ time 
the struggle over. The battle of Hastings 
had been fought and lost. Harold was defeated 
and killed, and William of Normsmdy was master 
jDf the kingdom. 

The Westminster Abbey of the year 1066 — 
a year which saw two coronations in London — 
was a very different place from the one with 
which we are acquainted. It was then a per- 
fectly new building, fresh from the hands of the 
workmen, and was a sweeping innovation on all 
thaf had ever been seen before in England. No 
other church in this country had onev been 
cruciform in shape, and the massive pillars, the 
leaden roof, and the great blocks of stone of the 
foundfeition, were all in striking contrast to the 
rude wooden rafters and the beams of the usual 
Saxon churches. The east end was rounded 
into an apse, a tower rose in the centre crowned 
by a cupola of wood ; at the western end stood 
two smaller towers with five^large bells. The 
windows were filled with stained glass ; the stones 
were rudely sculptured.*. Its great size, its new 

• * Palgrave, History of Normandy and England. 
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form, and the hard grey stones, must have made 
it appear cold and unsympathetic to the people. 
But there was a wealth of legend connected "Ivith 
it, and it stood on ground that, also was rich in 
tradition. 'There was Ijfit one grave in it, that 
of the Confessor ; at whose death the nation had 
been so sore stricken, and whose funeral, following 
so closely upon the dedication of the church, had 
seemed to poii^t to a close connection between 
the new church and the late king, and to invest, 
it with some of his personality. » 

Whether Harold was crowned here or not is 
a disputed point, but the first great ceremony 
of which we have any certain knowledge which 
took place within its walls after the Confessor’s 
burial, is the coronation of William the Con- 
queror. 'The feast of the Epiphany had t^een 
both the jDurial of the Confessor and the corona- 
tion of Harold. Men’s hearts h^d failed theni 
for fear, for the future had looked black, and 
perilous times had seemed to be at hand.«> The 
worst that they had dreaded had come to pass. 
Harold, on whom their hopes had been set, was 
dead, and the detested Norman's had possessed 
themselves of the land. It was now Christmas 
Day, and the neW king, the hated Norman duke, 
was to be invested with the ancient regalia of 
England and to wear the Confessor’s crown. 
King Edward had expressly applied to th^ pope 
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to eatabliah his new church as the place where 
the kings of England were, in future, to be 
crowned, and Nicholas II. had granted his request. 
By his express sanction, then, the Abbey Church 
was thus privileged above all others ; and in 
strict accordance with the rules thus laid down, 
Duke William^ had chosen it for the scene of his 
inauguration. 

He arrived in London on tjie afternoon of 
^Christmas Eve, and spent the night at the palace 
at Blackfriars. The next morning he went dpwn 
the river to London Bridge, w'here he landed and 
repaired to a house near London Stone. From 
here bis procession started for Westminster. A 
splendid cavalcade escorted him, he was sur- 
rounded by alUthe trappings of royalty, and near 
his» person, next to the Norman barftiers, rode 
the English nobles and officers of state. The 
•streets near Westminster were lined with Norman 
soldiers, and Norman guards kept the approach 
tcT^e church and surrounded the Abbey itself. 
Within the church all was in readiness. It was 
prepared and decorated in strict accordance with 
•ancient custom* and the sacred building was filled 
with a mixed crowd of spectators of both nations. 
The procession entered. A 'number of clergy 
bearing crosses came first, then* followed the 
bishops, and lastly cai^e the great duke himself, 
walking between Eldred and Stigand, and accom* 



panied by a brilliant company of the chief men 
both of his own land and of England. Amid the 
shouts of the people he passed on to the r6yal 
seat before the high altar, cl6se to where the 
Confessor v,^s buried, tjiiere to go through the 
same solemn rites wliicli iscarcely a year before 
had been performed over his fallen 'rival. The 
Te Deum, which had been sung over Harold, 
was now againo sung over William, and there 
“before the altar, on «the very gravestone of 
Edv/ard, stood the fierce, huge, unw’ieldy William, 
the exact contrast of the sensitive, transparent 
king who lay beneath his feet.'"* When the 
moment arrived for the form pf popular election 
the question had to be put twice, first by the 
Saxon prelate to the English, and then by the 
Norman firelate to the Normans. “ The voices 
which on J^he Epiphany had shouted ‘ Yea, yea, 
King Harold,' at Christmas shouted^ with apparent' 
zeal, ‘Yea, yea, King William.' Men's hearts 
had not changed, but they had learned dr.x'tiig 
that awful year to submit as cheerfully as might 
be to the doom which could not be escaped/' t 
The Norman soldiery outside hekrd the sounds^ 
of the acclamation, and taking alarm set fire to 
the wooden house's round the Abbey. A wild 
uproar followed. The noise of the tumult with- 


* Stanley, WesM/an$ter Abbey. 
t Freeman, Norman Conquest. 
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out overpowered the voices of the officiating 
clergy within ; the glare of the flames threw a 
lurid light into the church, which fell on the pale 
horrified faces of the assembled people. In a 
few moments* the churcjji was empty, save for the 
king and the prelates. Men and women, nobles 
and pDor alike, rushed out ; some to save their 
property, some to quell the tumult, some to sliare 
in the plunder. “ The king-ele«t, with the offici- 
ating prelates and clergy and the monks of the 
Abbey, alone remained before the altar. They 
trembled, and, perhaps for the first and the last 
time in his life, William trembled also. jJis Jieart 
had never failed him either in council or In battle, 
but here was a scene the like of which William 
himself was niot prepared to brave But the rite 
went on ; the trembling duke took the oaths of 
an English king, the oaths to do iustice and 
mercy to all within his realm, and a special oath, 
devised seemingly to meet the case of a foreign 
king — an oath that if his people proved loyal to 
him, he would rule them as well as the best of 
the kings who had gone before him. The prayers 
and litanies and hymns went on ; the rite, 
hurried and maimed of its splendour, iScked 
nothing of sacramental virtuh or of ecclesiastical 
significance. All was done in order : while the 
flames were raging argund, amid the uproar and 
shouts which surrounded the holy place, Eldred 
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could still nerve liimself to pour the holy oil 
upon the royal head, to place the rod and the 
sceptre in the royal hands. In the presence' of 
that small band of monks and bishops the great 
rite was brcfught to it^ close, and the royal 
diadem, with all its gleaming gems, rested 
firmly on the brow of William, King Of the 
English.” 

Thus ended, amid a scene of the wildest con- 
fusion, the first undoubted Westminster corona- 
tion.. The desire of Edward the Confessor has 
been fulfilled, and from that time forward up to 
the present time all the sovereigns of England 
have been enthroned in the Abbey. The 
Westminster clergy were especially privileged 
in the matter of the coronation* The abbot 
was officially appointed to instruct the new 
king in thp order of the service, and the part' 
which he had to play in it, and ,if unable to ' 
perform this office, the prior was empowered 
to act as his deputy. To this day “the daEU 
and canons of Westminster, alone of all the 
clergy of England, stand by the side of the 
prelates at the coronation. On them, and not . 
on the bishops, devolves the duty, if such 
there be, of consecrating the sacred oil. 
The dean has still charge of the ‘ Liber 
Regalis' containing the ^ncient Order of the 

* Freeman, Norrmn Conquest. 
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Service,” * and for a long time the regalia were 
confided to his custody. Since they have been 
relnoved to the Tower it has always been the 
custom to convey them to the Abbey on the 
day preceding the c<^ronation, ahd to deliver 
them to the dean, who is responsible for their 
safet;^ during the night, and for their production 
at the ceremony the next day. 

When, after a reign of twenty -one years, 
William the Conqueror found he was dying, he 
turned himselfi on his weary bed and directed 
that a writ should be prepared, addressed to 
Lanfranc, commanding him to place William 
Rufus, his second, son, on the throne. In spite 
of his pain and weakness he managed to affix 
his royal signet to it, and handing it to his 
scfn, kissed and blessed him and badh him fare- 
well. William Rufus set sail immediately for 
England. Rrobably before the Conqueror was 
actually dead, certainly before the terrible 
ftilsaral, he was devoting all his energies- to 
making sure of the throne. He obtained 
possession of the royal treasures at Winchester, 
which amounted to £60,000 of silver, besides 
gold and jewels, and then made his w&y to 
London. Lanfranc was nof personally inclined 
to regard him with favour, altliough he had 
himself educated the» prince and had *also in- 

* Stanley. 
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vested him with the degree of knighthood ; but 
the letter from William was a strong argument, 
and having extracted solemn pledges from Rufus 
of future good government, both for the English 
people and for the Churj*h, he finally declared 
for him. The English clergy followed his lead, 
and William was politic enough Jo fulfil the 
terms of his father s bequest to the monasteries 
and to the royal t^ervants, and even added large 
gifts to the churches t)f the crucifixes and 
precious plate which the trea^ry contained. 
The English people received him with joy. A 
change of masters is always welcome ; they had 
no prince of their own to bring forward, and 
had, as yet, very little knowledge of the real 
character of Rufus. They rejoiced, too, at 
England being separated from Normandy onbe 
more. Tl>3 coronation took place at West- 
minster seventeen days after the. Conqueror s 
death, and lasted three days. On Sunday, Sep- 
tember 26, 1087, the new king was consecraBtSd 
by Lanfranc, the following day he was crowned, 
and on the third day he received the homage 
of the chief men of both nations. 

In appearance we are told Rufus was a 
caricature of his 'father. He was short in 
stature, with a* projecting stomach ; he had red 
hair, a ruddy face, and*, restless eyes. His 
manners were agreeable, and however great a 
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tyrant he may have been, he always managed 
to be popular with those of his immediate 
en'tourage. When on the third day of his 
coronation l^he English and Norman nobles 
appeared in large nuipbers to do him homage, 
there were many among them who had been 
won over to Jiis cause by his tact, boldness, find 
wit. The coronation over, he returned to 
Winchester, which was still the capital of the 
kingdom and the residence of the sovereign. 

The coronation of Henry 1. was celebl-ated 
with even less preparation. He had accom- 
panied his brother to the New Forest on that 
fatal Thursday afternoon ; William de Breteuil, 
the keeper of the royal treasures, being also one 
of the party. No sooner was the king dead 
^th*an they both rode off at headlong speed for 
Winchester : Henry to gain possession of the 
late king's • unsquandered treasure, and de 
Breteuil to guard it against him, for he regarded 
R"8bert as the rightful heir to the throne. De 
Breteuil reached Winchester first, and when 
Henry rode up all breathless shortly afterwards, 
he resolutely ^contradicted his pretensions and 
denied his right and title. “ We are all bound," 
he said, addressing the multitude, “ by the 
promise which we have given to Robejt, King 
William's first-born. We are his homagers ; you, 
my lord Henry, are his homager. You, my 
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lord Henry, owe him allegiance ; and his absence 
renders the duty of fidelity but more stringent. 
He is away, a pilgrim of the cross ; and thus 
absent, the crown has devolved or; him by the 
act of Providence.” It was a critical moment. 
Robert was on his way home, and was actually 
cloise at hand. Within a week he ‘might arrive 
in England. If Henry was to gain the throne, 
it must be then or never. He drew his sword 
and a violent scene ensued. The multitude 
waveVed, and were more than Balf- inclined to 
side with Henry, who pleaded that he was 
English born and English by education, and 
that he spoke English as his native tongue. 
De Breteuil was forced ultimately to give way, 
and delivered the keys of the' treasury to 
Henry. The baronage and the Clerks of the 
Chancery T^ere already assembled, and the next 
day, before the late king’s body had even been 
interred, Henry was elected at Winchester to 
the vacant throne. So far everything had gone 
well for him, but there was much still to be 
done. He instantly set out for London to 
prepare for his coronation. “At that time,” 
says Fuller, “the present providing of good 
swords was accounted more essential to a king’s 
coronation than the long preparing of gay 
clothes. Such preparatory pomp as was used 
in after -ages for the ceremony was now con- 
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ceived not only useless but dangerous, speed 
being safest to supply the vacancy of the throne.” 
Twb days later, on Sunday, August 5, 1100, 
in the presence of the chief of the clergy and 
of the baronage, of Jhe sheriffs and of the 
chief officers of the realm, he was solemnly 
crowned and oonsecrated according to the ancient 
customs of the Anglo-Saxon kings. The ritual 
was observed in all its points, and he took the 
. oath which Duustan had penned as the security 
of the nation’s rfghts. No time had been w*&ted 
in preparing for a brilliant spectacle, but the 
ancient forms were observed, and Henry swore 
to restore the laws of the Confessor’s time and 
to undo the evil the late king had done. On 
one point alone was he obstinate : he refused 
poftit blank to surrender the forest lands, and 
announced his intention of keeping ifi his own 
hands the right of hunting throughout the whole 
kingdom. As he stood before the high altar in 
viet®^ of all the people he must have presented 
a strong contrast to his brother, the late king. 
In bodily frame he resembled the men of his 
•family, for he 'was of moderate height, 1;|iick 
set and strongly made, inclining to corpulence. 
But his hair was black, and fell in waves over 
his forehead ; his complexion was dark, ^d his 
high forehead and the thoughtful, soft expression 
of his eyes suggested the statesman rather than 
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the warrior. Very curious must have been the 
appearance of the courtiers who surrounded him. 
It was the fashion in those days, we read, “’for 
those that thought themselves courtly '' to wear 
“ flowing hair and very e:ytravagant dress. They 
vied with women in the length of locks, and 
w^jerever these were wanting, put on false tresses 
. . . then was invented the fashion of shoes with 
curved points ; then the model for young men 
was to rival women iii delicacy of person, to . 
minbe their gait, to walk with loose gesture and 
half naked.’’ * 

Henry I. died in Normandy. His nephew 
Stephen was one of those who attended him 
when he was on his death-bed, and he had also 
been one of the foremost to swear to him to 
support the claim of Matilda, Henry’s daughter. 
Yet no sooner was the breath out of the king’s 
body than he hurried from the rbedside, and, 
taking ship, set sail for England. Hover and 
Canterbury closed their gates to him, buf he 
was well received at both Winchester and 
London. Aided by the powerful support of 
his ^brother Henry, Bishop of Winchester, he* 
obtained possession of the Royal Treasury 
and gained the adherence of the citizens of 
London and* of many of the chief men of 
the kingdom. In less tkan three weeks he had 

* Wright, Doviestic Manners, 
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securecl the throne, but although he was duly 
elected, his coronation was not well ^ attended. 
None of the abbots were present and very few 
of the barons. The service was hurriedly per- 
formed. By some grave error the kiss of peace 
was omitted, and, worle than that, the Host 
given at thh Communion mysteriously disap- 
peared, and no one was able to say what had 
become of it. These signs were much com- 
mented on, and when tl>e troubles of his reign 
came thick and, fast, it was urged that they 
had presaged the disasters which were in store 
for the English nation. “The mildest of men 
on earth,^’ says the historian, “the slowest to 
take offence, and the readiest to pardon ; very 
easy of speech to the poor, and the most 
liberal of alms” ; an open and free-haifded man, 
with a word and jest for all about Jiim, and 
Vith flashes of knightly generosity, Stephen 
was yet unable to control the turbulent nobles 
of his kingdom. The history of the nineteen 
years of his reign is one of anarchy and evil of 
every kind. 

But these long miserable years were pro- 
ductive of some good in the long run. • As 
his reign was remembered asp one of the most 
wretched in the history of the* country, so 
future kings learnt from the evils which* befell 
Stephen the necessity of being wary, popular, 
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and moderate; and the people on their side 
came to favour the doctrine of hereditary sue* 
cession, and to see the disastrous results of 
powerful nobles like Harold and Stephen being 
allowed to* possess themselves of .the throne. 
So when Henry IL claimed the throne in fulfil- 
ment of the agreement made during Stephen’s 
lifetime, he was joyfully received. He crossed 
from Normandy in a storm of wind, and only 
narrowly escaped shipwreck. From Hurst 
Castle he proceeded to Winchester, where he 
had a most enthusiastic welcome, and his 
journey to London was like a triumphal pro- 
cession. He was crowned at Westminster on 

t 

the Sunday before Christmas Day, 1154, amid 
circumstances of great splendour. For the first 
time the bishops and clergy wore sumptuous 
robes of f=}ilk velvet worked in gold embroidery, 
in imitation of the vestments ^worn by the 
priests of the Greek Church. The dalmatica, 
with which Henry was invested, was of the 
richest brocade covered with gold embroidery. 
He was, one of the historians tells us, “ a man 
soldiers loved to look at,” for he was well 
projportioned and he bore himself well. The 
doublet and short Angevin cloak he wore at 
the ceremony gained him the sobriquet of 
“ Couttmantle.” His queen, Eleanor, and her 
ladies were magnificently dressed in silk and 
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brocade of a new fashion and costly texture, 
which the queen had introduced from Con- 
stantinople. So^ once more there were gay 
scenes at a coronation, and after a century of 
strife and turmoil a kiijg ascended the throne 
under ^eace^l conditions. 

His son and successor, Richard I., was the 
first monarch whose coronation may in any way 
be compared with the magnificent ceremonies 
of modern times. The country was so far 
settled now that on his accession there was 
no rival claimant, and three months elapsed 
before his inauguration took place in order 
that suitable prepairation for it might be made* 
On the morning of the appointed day an im- 
posing procession, in which the Archbishops of 
Cfin?erbury, Rouen, Tours, and Dublin, many 
bishops and barons, and a large body of clergy 
bearing the cross, holy water, censers and 
tapers, took part, met him at the door of his 
privy chamber in the Palace of Westminster, 
and escorted him to the Abbey. The whole of 
the way up to the high altar was spread with 
doth of Tyrian dye. A gorgeous canopy, bcycne 
by four nobles, was held over his head, and 
immediately preceding him were twelve earls 
♦and barons carrying the regalia. Supported by 
the Bishop of Durham* on one side and the 
Bishop of Bath on the other, Richard advanced 
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to the high altar, where he took the oath. He 
was then divested of his upper garments to his 
shirt which was open to the shoulders, and hd was 
anointed on the head, shoulders, ^and right arm. 
A white linen coif wa^ placed on his head to 
keep the holy oil from running down, and the 
cap of maintenance was placed above it. When 
the moment arrived for the coronation, Kichard 
took the crown from the altar and handed it to 
the archbishop, who placed it on his head. It 
was so heavy that two earls slipported it while 
he wore it. 

After the investiture, high mass was cele- 
brated, during which the king offered a mark 
of pure gold on the altar. But one slight 
incident ^occurred which was much commented 
on. During the ceremony a large bat ^ was 
observed “ fluttering about the church. It ap- 
peared during the brightest hours of the day 
and circled always in the same tracks, which 
were round and round the king's throne. It 
was a superstitious age, and the people looked 
at one another in consternation as if to ask 
wh^it it could possibly presage,* and they forgot 
to watch the progress of the service in the 
alarm they felt at this sight. At the conclusion 
of the ceremony the procession re-formed, and 
the king was conducted back to the Palace. 
He was glad to exchange his heavy crown and 
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the ponderous royal robes for a lighter dress, 
and in these he dined. 

But the banquet was disturbed by a most 
untoward oc(;urrence. An order had been 
issued that on that daj all Jews and witches 
should keep^ out of the royal presence. The 
Jews had been* allowed to attend other coroiui- 
tions, but as it had been suggested that they 
came only to exercise a baneful influence by 
their enchantments, they were forbidden to 
be present on fliis occasion. Some of their 
leading men, however, desirous of conciliating 
the new sovereign by a prompt expression 
of their attachment, came forward with rich 
presents. Others mingled with the crowd to 
hail the king and to behold the cj^remony. 
T^hey were discovered and the irate nobles set 
upon them with clubs and beat fliem un- 
mercifully. A*ridiculous rumour got abroad that 
the king had given orders that all Jews were 
to be put to death. The population prepared at 
once to carry out the supposed command. Any 
weapon that came to hand was good enough ; 
?tnd any Jew who could be found was murdered 
or ill-treated ; their possessions were plundered 
and their houses set on fire.* When the noise 
of the tumult first reached the royal table the 
king asked the cause ef it. The door-keeper 
answered, “ Nothing ! only the boys rejoice and 
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are merry at heart.” But the sounds grew 
louder, and soon it was impossible to keep the 
truth from the king. By his orders the door- 
keeper was seized, and the ne:^t day he was 
dragged to death at the^ tails of horses. In vain 
did Richard send his Justiciary and his nobles 
to stem the popular madness : their exhortations 
were disregarded and their persons menaced. 
Nothing could restrain the ferocity of the 
multitude until the wild torrent of the racial 
liafred had run itself out. Amid the desolation 
caused by these terrible scenes the sun went 
down. Then, in the stillness of the last hour 
of the day, a mysterious peal of bells was heard 
from the Abbey towers. By whom it was rung 
no man ^ knew, for it was “without agreement 
or knowledge of the ministers of the Abbey,” 
They were not even aware of it until after it 
was over. To the overwrought^ nerves of all 
who had witnessed the manifold events of that 
dreadful day the very air seemed heavy with 
portents of ill omen, and no man spoke of it 
but in a whisper. 

An interregnum of seven weeks followed the 
death of Richard I. He died on April 6, 1199, 
and J ohn did not commence to reign until May 
27. He then obtained the crown by election 
and by the consent andr approbation of his sub- 
jects, rather than by hereditary succession, for 
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Arthur, the son of his brother Geoffrey, was the 
rightful heir. The title he assumed was that of 
Kirtg of England and Duke of Normandy, 
whereas all tl^p J^^orman kings from William the 
Conqueror had styled ^hemselves hitherto kings 
or dukes qf their people, and not of their 
dominions. At his coronation the Barons of the 
Cinque Ports appeared for the first time. In 
return for the assistance they had rendered him 
in his voyages to and** from Normandy they 
were given the* privilege of supporting* the 
canopy over the king's liead in the royal pro- 
cession from the Palace to the Abbey, and also 
to hold it over him when he was unclothed for 
the sacred unction. His deportment during the 
ceremony was indecorous in the extreyie. Dur- 
ing his investiture as Duke of Normandy he 
^ paid but little attention to what was* going on, 
but seeing some of his lawless associates amusing 
themselves, laughed aloud at their antics. Later, 
when the spear was formally placed in his hand, 
he was so convulsed with laughter at something 
else he saw going on in the church, that he let 
•it fall, and one of the prelates stooped down and 
raised it and placed it in his hand once more. 
More than this, he declared himself so wearied 
with the long ceremonial that he hurriecj away 
without receiving the •Holy Sacrament. All of 
which incidents were severely commented on. 
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When his disastrous reign came to its in- 
glorious end, England was in a peculiar state of 
political embarrassment. With a legal native 
sovereign in Henry III., then nin^ years of age, 
it had also a foreign ^prince, who had been 
invited into the country with the, promise of 
th^ crown ; whose assistance had? preserved the 
nobles from destruction, and who had at that 
time the military occupation of several of the 
counties. Gratitude would have sanctioned the 
coronation of Louis ; national interest required 
the accession of Henry. The nation was thus 
divided. About half th^ nobles and clergy 
decided in fevour of Henry. • London being in 
the hands of the Dauphin, Henry was hurriedly 
crowned ^t Gloucester nine days after King 
John’s death. As none of the regalia were avail- 
able, and* as the royal luggage had been lost^ 
while crossing the Wash, a plain gold fillet was 
used as a crown. After being crowned, the 
child -king was dressed in royal robes by the 
bishops and knights and conducted to the 
banquet, where w^as great feasting and rejoicing. 
In qrder to impress upon the people the fact* 
that Henry had really been crowned, a royal 
proclamation commanded that for the space of a 
whole pionth no lay person, male or female, was 
to appear in public withc/at a chaplet. 

Four years later, when the French had been 
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expelled, Henry was crowned again. This 
second ceremony took place at Westminster. 
Theiking wore a robe of the best purple samite, 
a rich kind pf silk, embroidered with three 
leopards in front and three behind. His sandals 
were fretted with gol(f, each square of gold 
containing a lion or a leopard. The young king 
was deeply impressed by the service and also 
by the fact of the double coronation, and in- 
quired wonderingly of **Grossetete, Bishop of 
Lincoln, what was the precise grace wrought in 
a king by the unction. Grossetete, who was 
the greatest theologian of the age, answered 
with some hesitation that it was the sign of the 
king’s special reception of the sevenfold gifts of 
the Spirit “ as in Confirmation,” wij:h which 
Ya^ue answer Henry had to l^e satisfied. At 
^the coronation banquet the feasting anci joviality 
were so great ‘that the oldest man present could 
remember nothing like it. 

This was the last coronation which took 
place in the Confessor’s Church. The day before 
he was crowned for the second time, Henry III. 
^aid the foundation of a new Lady Chapef^ and 
later in life he carried out his long -cherished 
scheme of rebuilding the entire edifice. He was 
animated by a strong personal sentiment tjwards 
his English ancestors, hud a deep veneration for 
the memory of Edward the Confessor ; he was 
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also deeply religious and was further characterised 
by a great love of art in all its forms. The new 
church was to be the most magnificent shrixie of 
the age ; it was to be a memorial to the saintly 
Edward ; and it was ^to serve as the future 
burial-place of the kings of England.^ The 
Confessor's Church with its many associations 
was torn down, and in its place arose the 
present beautiful Abbey. He lived to see the 
completion of the choir and of the east end 
the church. When it was ready, the remains of 
St. Edward wei'e translated to their new resting- 
place with every circumstance of pomp and 
stately ceremonial. The relies, which had been 
for the time confided to the care of the clergy of 
St. Paul’g, were conveyed hither in solemn pro- 
cession, the king himself taking part in it,*and 
bearing iii his hands the precious phial contain- 
ing some drops of the Holy Blood. In honour 
of the occasion his eldest son, Prince Edward, 
who was about to start for the Holy Land, 
received the dignity of knighthood. 
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CORONATIONS FROM 1272-1558 

Prince Edward was still in Palestine when the 
news of the desfth of his father and also of his 
young son reached hini. The short, stout, un- 
gainly old man with* the blinking left eye, who 
was more fitted to be a priest than a king, had 
many lovable qualities, and the prince mourned 
his loss so deeply, that the death qf his son 
Jjafely seemed to affect him. “ God may give 
me many sons,^’ he said, “ but not another 
father.'' The succession to the throne was so 
safe that he did not consider it necessary to 
unduly hasten his return. “ His journey through 
Italy was a triumphal procession,” says Lingard ; 
“ he was considered as the champion of Christen- 
dom and a martyr of the Cross ; at everjj, city 
the magistrates, clergy, and people came out to 
receive him ; the Milanese forced on his accept- 
ance valuable presents of horses and ^scarlet 
cloth. At the foot of Mont Cenis he was met 
by the Count of Savoy ; and soon afterwards 
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received the congratulations of a body of English 
knights and prelates.” As he neared England, 
directions were sent on before him respecting 
his coronation. So splendid was^ the banquet 
to be that a new kitchen of extraordinary size 
had to be built, and from the builder’s accounts 
find that the boiled meats for it were pre- 
pared in leaden vessels. Three hundred and 
eighty head of cattle, four hundred and thirty 
sheep, four hundred anJ fifty pigs, eighteen wild 
boars, two hundred and seventy^eight flitches of 
bacon, and nearly twenty thousand capons and 
fowls were ordered to be served up on this 
occasion. When about two years after his 
father’s death Edward at last reached England 
he was received with the most extravagant 
expressions of joy. The London merchtots 
threw gold and silver out of their windows as he 
rode past their houses, to testify to their delight 
at seeing him. His was the first coronation in 
the new Abbey, and his queen was crowned with 
liim. The king of Scotland was present, as was 
also the duke of Bretagne ; the king of Wales 
had been expected, but he did not appear, at‘ 
which Edward chose to feel himself slighted, 
and thus began the quarrel between the two 
countries. So great was the display made on 
this occasion that over* five hundred horses, 
which had been ridden to the banquet by the 
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king, the king of Scotland, the princes and 
their respective suites, were turned loose among 
the^crowd, and any one who chose could take 
one for his owp. 

Tall, broad-breasted and sinewy, with the 
vaulted forejiead of the Vorman and the yellow 
hair of the Saxon, Edward looked the ideal 
sovereign of his race, and a slight infirmity of 
speech detracted nothing from his ready power of 
persuasion, or lessened tlie charm he exercised 
over his subjects/ 

By the time Edward II. came to the throne, 
Wales had been added to the English throne. 
This coronation was very much mismanaged, and 
was not the great spectacle that the inaugura- 
tion of the previous sovereigns had been. It 
wag(* an occasion rather of humiliation, and of 
gloomy forebodings for the chief officers of state 
and the nobles. The war in Scotland had not 
been continued, and th^ great promises of 
Edward I.'s undertaking had not been fulfilled. 
It was nine months since Edward I. had died, 
and the prestige of the kingdom was already 
^3onsiderably lowered by the conduct of the jiew 
king. Edward and his queen, Isabella, were 
crowned together on Shrove ^Tuesday, February 
6, 1308. In the absence of the primate;, who 
was abroad, Woodlockj Bishop of Winchester, 
officiated, much to the disgust of the barons, who 
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regarded his selection as an insult to the memory 
of the late king, as he had conspired against him. 
The oath was still administered to the king in 
French. The whole of the order of the ceremony 
was arranged by Gaveston, Edward’s unprincipled 
favourite, who had been banished^ during the 
late king’s reign, but who was recalled as soon 
as Edward 11. succeeded to the throne. From 
beginning to end it was a scene of confusion and 
disorder. 

“ It was done with such • haite and pre- 
cipitancy,” says one historian, that there was 
no reverence or grace about it.” Gaveston 
carried the crown in the procession, to the great 
disgust of the nobles, who strongly resented this 
privilege having been conferred on him. “He 
was the most splendid figure there,” says Sp^ed ; 
“ none was near to Piers in bravery of apparell 
or delicacie of fashion.” The king’s offerings 
upon the altar were a pound of gold fashioned 
like a king holding a ring in his hand, and after- 
wards a mark, or eight ounces of gold, made like 
a pilgrim putting forth his hand to receive the 
ring. It was three o’clock before the consecra- 
tion of the king and the queen was over, and as the 
days were short the banquet was protracted until 
after <Jark. A thousand pipes of good wine had 
been ordered from Bordeaux the previous year 
for it. The food was badly cooked and ill served, 
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there Being a total want of management about 
everything. Ijn the church so little arrangement 
had^been made for managing the enormous 
crowd that oneaof Tihe knights, Sir John Bakewell, 
was trodden to death. The queen experienced so 
many slights, but whethe! intentional oathe part 
of Gaveston or not is not known, that she wrote 
to her father, the king of France, to complain of 
the treatment she had received. An illustration 
in an old manuscript I'Spresents Edward II. 
seated on a li^t red throne ; he appears dressed 
in a blue robe lined with ermine ; his arms and 
his hose are red, and his shoes are of a darkish 
brown. 

After an unhappy reign of twenty years, 
Edward II. was deposed, and his son, Edward, 
was •unanimously chosen to reign in his stead 
by a general assembly of the nobles afid clergy 
in the Abbey, at Westminster. The prince 
refused to accept the crown until his father had 
voluntarily resigned it, and Edward was then 
induced to formally abdicate in his son’s favour. 
Ten days later Edward III. was crowned in the 
Abbey, having previously been dubbed a knight 
by the Earl of Lancaster assisted by the Count 
of Hainhault. The circumstaiftes of the corona- 
tion were peculiar. The late King wp a 
prisoner in the hand»> of his unscrupulous 
enemies, and his ultimate fate was uncertain. 
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The new king was only fourteen years of age 
and was consequently a minor, ajnd in the un- 
settled state of the country a fil m governijient 
was very necessary. The pro^peit of a regency 
under Queen Isabella, the “ She Wolf’ of 
France, was not calculated to inspire much 
confidence in the hearts of the people. She had 
been the chief agent in procuring her husband’s 
downfall, and the ascendency of her party was 
considered only one degree better than the rule 
of the ex-king. So it was felt on all sides, 
although no open expression was given to the 
thought, that a further struggle was imminent. 
The queen was present at .the coronation and 
affected to weep. The Archbishop of Canter- 
bury placed the crown on the king’s head, and 
the ceremony was remarkable for the circum- 
stance that the sword of state and the shield of 
state were carried before the sovereign for the 
first time. It was the first instance, too, of 
commemorating the king’s accession by a pro- 
clamation of a general pardon to prisoners. A 
coronation medal is said to have been struck 
haying on one side the young king crowned, 
laying his sceptre on a heap of hearts surrounded 
by the motto, Pdpulo Dat Jura Volontes, and 
on the reverse a hand stretched out to save a 
falling crown with the^motto, Non Rapit Bed 
Accipit. Thus, with heavy overhanging clouds 
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obscuriflg the political horizon, was inaugurated 
the reign of oneiof the most brilliant princes who 
ever jccupied tlfc throne of England. 

Ttfe great evpnts which occurred in the early 
part of his reign, and the brilliant scenes which 
accompanied them, tended to increase the 
popular love of costly ceremonials and a lavish 
display, so that when Richard II., the grandson 
of Edward III. and son of the famous Black 
Prince, came to the throne, “nio pains were spared 
to make his coronation a truly magnificent afiair. 
The previous week the young king spent at the 
Tower in token that he was lord of the turbulent 
city. The day before that appointed for the 
coronation, St. Swithin's Day, he rode in pro- 
cession through the street called “ La Chepe,*' 
and on to AVestminster. He was dressed all in 
white, and was accompanied by every* circum- 
stance of royal, pomp. The streets were cleared 
of all passengers that they might be properly 
cleansed, and barricades were put up to keep ofi‘ 
the pressure of the crowd. The houses of all the 
citizens were decorated with tapestry, bands 
\\iere placed at certain points, triumphal arches 
were erected, the conduits ran wine, and along 
the line of route all manner ‘of pageants and 
goodly shows were arranged, from* which fine 
speeches and many compliments were addressed 
to the king as he passed. The aldermen of the 
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city in their civil gowns, bearing staves in their 
hands wherewith to control the! people, were in 
Cheapside, and the City Compaiiies, all allayed 
in their several habits of cerdmc^y, were ranged 
in the various streets along which the royal 
procession was to pass. The king was attended 
l^y a numerous multitude of nobles, knights, and 
esquires ; a body of new knights occupied a con- 
spicuous position in the procession. They had 
been created the previous day, and had been 
solemnly bathed before either taking their vows 
or assuming the knightly dress, and were, 
probably, the beginning of the Knights of the 
Bath, who from this time forward until the reign 
of James 11. formed part of the coronation 
ceremony. This is the first instance, also, of a 
coronation procession through London — a custom 
which was continued until the time of the 
Stuarts, Charles II. being the last king at whose 
coronation it took place. 

Arrived at Westminster the king entered 
the Palace, where he passed the night. The 
next day the coronation took place with great 
solemnity. The king, arrayed in fairest vest- 
ments, with buskins on his feet, came down 
into the Hall and went in procession to the 
church. The coronation oath was no longer in 
French, but for the firsri time in Latin. He was 
presented to the people by the Archbishop 
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of Canterbury and the Earl Marshal, Lord 
Percy. We hajve a more perfect copy of the 
rituai of this service than of any other up to 
this |)eriod, an i it has been the basis of all 
succeeding coronations. The king was obliged 
to receive the Communion fasting, and before 
the long ceremony was over he was quite 
worn out with fatigue and exhaustion. At 
its conclusion he was borne fainting out of the 
church on the shoulders of four knights, the 
Earl Marshal and •other great nobles mounting 
their chargers to clear a way for them through 
the immense concourse of people which had as- 
sembled. The Cham.pion, attended by his shield- 
bearer and spear-bearer, and mounted on a magni- 
ficently » caparisoned horse — the best save one 
in the king’s stables — was awaiting their return 
to deliver his challenge. Thinking his oppor- 
trnity had now come, he placed himself directly 
in their way. But the Earl Marshal un- 
ceremoniously bade him begone, and told him 
to wait for his perquisite until the king had sat 
down to dinner, and in the meantime that he 
had better unarm himself, take his rest and ejse 
awhile. Much discomfited, Sir John Dymoke 
was compelled to beat an ignominious retreak 
He appeared again with mucJi state during^ the 
royal banquet in Westminster Hall, and throw- 
ing down his gauntlet three times proposed to 
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engage in mortal combat with any one who 
dared to dispute the king^s titM The. custom- 
ary perquisites were the horse anil armour, '^hich 
could be claimed if a combat lensued, biit in 
other cases whether they became the champion's 
property or not, depended on the king’s pleasure. 
In Edward III.’s reign the manor of Scrivelsly, 
in Lincolnshire, was held by the service of 
finding on the day of the coronation an armed 
knight ready to prove, })y his body if necessary, 
that the king was the true*^ and lawful heir ; 
so this is probably the first appearance of a 
champion on such an occasion, and it is the first 
mention of a Dymoke. The office remained in 
the Dymoke family until the coronation of 
George IV., which is the last occasion on which 
it was performed. The banquet at Richard II. ’s 
coronation was as splendid as the extravagance 
of the age could make it. In the Palace yard 
was a great hollow marble column, surmounted 
by a gilt eagle. From each of the four sides 
ran fountains of wine, which were different in 
kind at various hours of the day, and anybody 
wljo wished to, was able to drink therefrom. 
After dinner the king retired, with a number of 
;^obility, to his chamber, and was entertained 
with minstrelsy and dancing until supper-time. 
This was also the first occasion on which the 
Court of Claims ever met to decide upon the 
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rights of those plaiming to perform offices at the 
coronation. i 

Henry IT. was regarded in many quarters 
as a usurper, lie was not likely to allow his 
coronation ceremony to ]je inferior, in point of 
view oil pomf and ceremony, to that of his 
predecessor, and it was, if anything, even moA 
magnificent. There was the same creation of 
new knights at the Towet and a procession to 
Westminster the previous day. Henry was 
mounted on a white charger and rode with 
bared head. He was dressed in a suit of cloth 
of gold and wore two orders, the Garter, and an 
order the King of Prance had given him. The 
Prince of Wales, six dukes, six earls, and 
eighteen barons accompanied him, and there 
were* nearly a thousand knights ai^d other 
nobility in the procession. Many gentlemen 
rode with their servants in liveries and badges, 
and the City Companies were there, too, led by 
their wardens, clothed in purple livery and 
bearing the ensigns of their trades. In all, 
nearly six thousand horse composed the caval- 
cade. The streets of London were handsouKily 
decorated, and nine fountains^ running red and 
white wine were in the streets through which 
they passed. 

Nothing was left undone to cover the defects 
of the king's title. He came to the Abbey the 
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next day with ostentatious unpunctuaJity ; hail- 
ing heard three masses, he spent Jong hours with 
his confessor during the day, possibly to atofie for 
his usurjpation. The day was Oltober 13, 1399, 
the great festival of the^Abbey. The service began 
at nine o'clock in the morning. In the oiidst of 
the church was a high scaffold all covered with 
red, on which was placed the royal chair, which 
was covered with clofh of gold. The king took 
hisrseat here in state while the archbishop asked 
at the four sides whether the people would have 
him for their king. On being thus elected, he 
was anointed in six places with the holy oil, 
(contained in a newly discovered ampulla, which 
was said to have been given by the Virgin 
Mary to St. Thomas a Becket in a crystal 
phial for^ the coronation of the Kings of England. 
It had lain forgotten at the Tower for many 
years, until its existence was revealed to the 
Black Prince by a hermit, but in some un- 
accountable way it had been overlooked at the 
coronation of his son. The king was attended 
by large numbers of the nobility, some few of 
whom did not appear with a good grace, as they 
were not favourable to Henry's accession; but 
iiiere was np open manifestation of ill-will. At 
the banquet the king sat at the first table with 
two archbishops and seventeen bishops. The 
prince stood by him holding the sword of the 
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Church, on the other side was the Constable with 
the sword of justice, and beyond, the Marshal 
withi the sceptre. At the second table sat the 
peers of the realm ; at the third, the citizens 
of London ; at the fourth, the newly created 
knights^; and^at the fifth , Xhe knights and esquires 
of honour. The Champion had arranged his 
plans better this time, and did not appear until 
during the course of the dinner, when he came 
in fully armed and on horsel)ack. No one was 
found to accept Ifis challenge, and he rode three 
or four times round the Hall as if seeking 
combat. 

Henry IV. outlived his popularity, and when 
he died the accession of his son was hailed with 
great joy. In spite of his wild youth, the new 
king* appears to have been greatly beloved 
by the people. In appearance lie was above 
medium height and “beautiful of visage, his 
neck long, body slender and lean, and his bones 
small ; nevertheless he was of marvellous great 
strength and passing swift in running, insomuch 
that he and two other of his lords, without 
hounds or bow or other engine, would take a 
wild bucke or doe in a large park.'’* He went 
about commonly with his head uncovered, ai^d 
“ the wearing of armour was no more cumber- 
some to him than the ^wearing of a cloak ; he 

* Stowe's Annals. 
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never shrunk at a wound nor turned his nose 
away for ill -savour, nor closed his eyes for 
smoke or dust ; in diet none less dainty or ^nore 
moderate/^* So beloved was ^le, that three 
days after his father died, “ the estates of the 
realm offered to do fealtie to himjDeforQ' he was 
d’owned or had solemnized his oath, well and 
justly to govern the common weale, which offer 
before was never found to bee made to any 
prince of England.*' He was crowned at West- 
minster on Passion Sunday,* April 13, 1413. 
‘‘ It was a sore, ruggie, and tempestuous day," 
says the chronicler, “with wind, snow, and 
sleet, that men wondered greatly thereat, 
making diverse interpretations what the same 
might signifie." At the banquet, in order to 
lend unusual magnificence to the scene, fcany 
of the nobility attended mounted on theij^ 
chargers, and were ranged on horseback on 
large war horses round the tables. Scenes of 
his coronation wer^ sculptured on the chantry 
above his shrine in Westminster Abbey, and 
may still be seen there. 

At his death, his son, Henry VL, was only 

nine months old. A council was held at 
< 

Windsor a month later, at which the infant- 
king.was present with his nurse, and at which 
he was supposed to preside. The great seal 

* Fuller, Church Hutcry. 
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was placed into his lap by the Lord Chancellor, 
but he was too young even to play with it. “ It 
was a strange sight, says Speed “ (and the first 
time that ever it was scene in England), which in 
the next yeare happened, an infant sitting in the 
Mothw's lap, before it *could tell what English 
meant, to exercise the place of Soveraign diuec- 
tion in open Parliament. Yet so it was, for 
the Queene to illumine that publique convention 
of States with her Infant's presence renaoved 
from Windsor tb London ; which Citie (herself 
royally seated with her young sonne upon her 
lap) passed in majestick manner to Westminster, 
and there took seate among his Lordes." When 
he was nine years old he was crowned at 
Westminster with great solemnity. Thirty-six 
JLrfights of the Bath were created the previous 
^ day. A high scafibld was erected in the Abbey 
covered with red, upon which he was placed for 
the anointing. Then he was seated in the royal 
chair “ beholdynge the people all abowte sadly 
and wysely." He was arrayed in rich cloth of 
gold, and the crown he wore, the historian 
'quaintly adds, “ which crowne the kyng dyjfi doo 
make for hymself.” At the banquet the Mayor 
and Aldermen of London had a table to them- 
selves on the left side of the hall.* The lyshops, 
the clergy, knights, find esquires were in the 
body of the Hall, and the king’s heralds, all 
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wearing crowns, were stationed on a' high 
scaffold all the time, only coming down when 
Sir Philip Dymoke, the king’s Champion, cftme 
in after the first course, bright as Seynt 
George,” to proclaim the king, when they 
escorted him and prcceUed him in his progress 
round the Hall. Two years later Henry was 
crowned as King of France in Paris. He entered 
the French capital from St. Denys, being met 
by the national and municipal authorities, who, 
in the true spirit of the time, were accompanied 
by “Nine Worthies sytting richely on horseback, 
armed with the armes to them apperteyning.” 
He w^as thus escorted to the Church of Notre 
Dame, where he was crowned and anointed by 
the Bishop of Winchester. On his return to 
the palace, he w^ore a crow^n on his head, and 
another was borne before him on a cushion. 

I 

Edward IV.’s coronation took place in the 
midst of the Wars of the Roses. The House of 
Lancaster had lost the sympathy of the nation. 
It is said that after their victory at Wakefield 
the queen’s party “ rushed like a whirlwind all 
over JEngland, and plundered it without respect* 
of persons or place. They attacked the churches, 
to^k away their vessels, books, and clothes ; 
even the sacramental pyxes, shaking out the 
eucharist; and slew" thef priests who resisted. 
So they acted, for a breadth of thirty miles, all 
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the way from York nearly up to London/’ * So 
it is not surprising to read that the Avarmest 
sympathies of the people had raised Edward to 
the* throne, a^d*even the Church, abandoning 
the House of Lancaster, had contributed both 
to elavate ^and support him. The date of 
Edwardls coronation was twice altered. It was 
originally to have been in March 1461, but, 
owing to the siege of Carlisle it was postponed 
until June 28, which was the Sunday ^ after 
Midsummer. Grreat importance had always 
been attached to the selection of a lucky day 
for a coronation ceremony, and a festival or a 
Sunday was usually chosen. Wlien it was 
pointed out that the twenty-eiglith of any 
month was believed to be unlucky on account 
of •the Innocents' Day being on the twenty- 
eightli, the date was immediately cliauged, and 
the following day fixed upon. Despite the 
unsettled state of the kingdom, the ceremony 
was as imposing as usual. The king was at 
his Palace of Sheen until two days previous, 
when he came to London. The mayor and 
aldermen, in scarlet, and four .hundred citizens, 
clad in splendid liveries of green, and well 
horsed, went out to meet Rim, and conducted 
him to the Tower. Here all the nobil^y and 
great nobles who Iiad assisted him were 

* Turner, Middle Ages. 
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sumptuously entertained, and thirty -two new 
knights created. The next afternoon the pro- 
cession through the streets of London ® to 
Westminster took place. He wa^ crowned two 
days in succession, and then rode in state, 
wearing a crown, to St*. Paul's, '‘^d there an 
Angell came down and censed him, at which 
time was so great a multitude of people in 
Paules as ever was seene in any dayes.” After 
the coronation the king created his two brothers 
dukes, and conferred earldoms “and baronies on 
some of his strongest supporters. 

Edward V. only reigned a little more than 
two months. Preparations were in progress 
for his coronation, the banquet was ordered, 
the state robes were prepared ; then occurred 
Kichard Ill’s usurpation, shortly after which 
the young king died. 

Few coronations have been more splendid 
than that of Richard III. Many accounts of 
it have survived to our times, and they all 
describe it as being unusually magnificent. Three 
dukes, nine earls, two viscounts, twenty barons, 
and seventy -eiglit knights, all most richly ap-' 
parelled, rode in the procession from the Tower 
touWestminster the day before the coronation, 
The trappings of the horse ridden by the 
Duke of Buckingham wefe so heavy with their 

* Stowe. 
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embrdderies in gold, that footmen walked on 
each side to support them. On the following 
day^ a far more gorgeous procession passed 
from the great Hall at Westminster to the 
neighbouring Abbey. First issued forth the 
trump^.ts and clarions/'the serjeants-at-arms, 
and the heralds and pursuivants carrying the 
king's armorial insignia. Then came the 
bishops with mitres on their heads, and the 
abbots with their croziers in their hands ; 
Audley, Bishop of Rochester, bearing the cross 
before Cardinal Bouchier, Archbishop of Canter- 
bury. Next followed the Earl of Northumber- 
land carrying the pointless sword of mercy ; 
Lord Stanley bearing the mace ; the Duke of 
Suffolk with the sceptre; the Earl of Lincoln 
with the cross and globe ; and the Earls of 
Kent and Surrey, and Lord Lovell' carrying 
other swords of state. Before the king walked 
the Earl Marshal of England, the Duke of 
Norfolk, bearing the crown, and immediately 
after him followed Richard himself, gorgeously 
arrayed in robes of purple velvet, furred with 

♦ermine, with a coat and 

satin. Over his head was borne a rich canopy 
supported by the Barons of^the Cinque Po^^s. 
On one side of him walked the Bishop of 
Bath, and on the other the Bishop of Durham ; 
the Duke of Buckingham held up his train. 
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The procession was followed by a long' train 
of earls and barons. 

“ After the procession of the king followed fhat 
of the queen. The Earl of Huntingdon bore her 
sceptre ; the Viscount Lisle the rod and dove ; 
and the Earl of Wilt Jure her crown. , Then 
came the queen herself, habited in robes of purple 
velvet furred with ermine, having ‘ on her head 
a circlet of gold with many precious stones set 
therein.' Over her liead was borne a ‘ cloth of 
estate.' On one side of her walked the Bishop 
of Exeter ; on the other, the Bishop of Norwich. 
A princess of the blood, the celebrated Margaret, 
Countess of Richmond, mother of Henry VII., 
supported her train. After the queen walked 
the king’s sister, Elizabeth, Duchess of Suffolk, 
having ‘on her head a circlet of gold'; .and 
after her, followed the Duchess of Norfolk and a 
train of high-born ladies, succeeded by another 
train of knights and squires.” 

“ Entering the Abbey at the great west door, 
the king and queen ‘ took their seats of state, 
staying till diverse holy hymns were sung,' when 
they to the high altar, where the» 

ceremony of anointment took place. Then ‘ the 
king and queen put off their robes, and there 
stood all naked from the middle upwards, and 
anon the bishops anointed both the king and 
queen.’ This ceremony having been performed, 
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they exchanged their mantles of purple velvet 
for robes of cloth of gold, and were solemnly 
crowjied by the Archbishop of Canterbury, 
assislyed by the other bishops. The archbishop 
subsequently performed high mass, and ad- 
ministered the holy comi»union to the king and 
queen ; after which they offered at St. Edwarc^'s 
shrine, wfiere the king laid down King Edward's 
crown and put on another, and so returned to 
Westminster Hall in the same state they came." 

“ The banquet, •which took place at four o'clock 
in the great Hall, is described as having been 
magnificent in the extreme. The king and queen 
were served on dishes of gold and silver ; Lord 
Audley performed the office of state carver ; Lord 
Scrope of Upsal that of cupbearer ; Lord Lovel, 
during the entertainment, stood before the king, 
‘ two esquires lying under the board at the king's 
feet.' On each side of the queen stood a countess 
with a napkin for her use. Over the head of 
each was held a canopy supported by peers and 
peeresses. The guests consisted of the Cardinal 
Archbishop, the Lord Chancellor, the prelates, 
ttie judges and nobles of the Jand, an^j^he Lord 
Mayor and principal citizens of London. "The 
ladies sat by themselves on the side of a lo^g 
table in the middle of the Hall. As soon as the 
second course was put •on the table the Sing's 
Champion, Sir Robert Dymoke, rode into the 
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hall ; ‘ his horse being trapped with silk amd red, 
and himself in white harness ; the heralds of arms 
standing upon a stage among all the comj^any. 
Then the king’s Champion rode up before the 
king, asking, before all the people, if there was 
any man would say against King Richard III. 
why he should not pretend to the^ crown. And 
when he had so said, all the hall cried ‘King 
Richard,’ all with one voice. And when this 
was done, anon one 'of the lords brought unto 
the Champion a covered cup fall of red wine, and 
so he took the cup and uncovered it, and drank 
thereof. And when he had done, anon he cast 
out the wine, and covered the cup again ; and 
making his obeisance to the king, turned his 
horse about and rode through the hall, with his 
cup in his right hand and that he had fof his 
labour.’ ‘Then Garber king-at-Arms, supported 
by eighteen other heralds, advanced before the 
king and solemnly proclaimed his style and titles. 
No single untoward accident seems to have 
marred the harniony or* splendour of the day. 
When at length it began to close, the hall was 
illuminaterl by a ‘ great light of wax torches and 
torcEets ’ — apparently the signal for the king 
and queen to retire. Accordingly, wafers and 
hippocras having been previously served, Richard 
and 'his consort rose up. and departed to their 
private apartments in the Palace.” 
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Thc> Lord Mayor, according to ancient usage, 
served the king and queen with wine at the 
banquet, as assistant to the Chief Butler of 
England. And -the same mayor, after dinner 
ended, offered to the said lord the king wine in 
a gold cup, with a golden vial full of water to 
temper the wine. And after the wine was taken 
by the lord king, the mayor retained the said 
cup and vial of gold to his own proper use. In 
like manner the mayor offered to the queen, after 
the feast ended, -wine in a golden cup, with a 
gold vial full of water. And after wine taken 
by the said queen, she gave the cup with the 
vial to the may or according to the privileges, 
liberties, and customs of the city of London, in 
such case of use.^^ * 

In curious contrast to these gay scenes is the 
circumstance that Ei chard was so uncertain of 
Tiiis position that he deemed it expedient to 
provide himself with a body of troops in case of 
an emergency arising. He procured a thousand 
men from the northern counties, who came under 
the leadership of Eobin of Eisdale. “ They came 
fip both evill apparelled and^ worse. hp^^Tjessed, in 
rusty armour, neither defencible for proofe, nor 
scoured for shew ; who mustering in Finsbiyry 
Fields, were with disdaine gazed ’upon by the 
beholders.” They were^sent back soon after the 

* Jesse, Me7twiTS of Richard III. 
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coronation with a reward in money. The fear 
Richard had of a rising against him is also shown 
by the fact that an edict was issued forbidding 
any stranger to be given a lodging anywhere in 
the city or the suburbs without t*lie knowledge of 
the authorities. 

The coronation of Henry VIL was apparently 
not a very great ceremonial. The historians of 
the time say very little about it, and speak of 
his marriage with Elizabeth, daughter of Edward 
IV., as having been celebrated Avith much greater 
pomp. He was received in London with every de- 
monstration of joy. The peers met him at Shore- 
ditch. But his entry disappointed the people, 
who complained that as he was in a closed 
carriage they could not see him ; but possibly he 
deemed it more prudent not to expose his parson 
on horseback. He went to St. Paul's Cathedral 
to return thanks after his victory at BoswortK, 
and deposited three standards there. One bore 
the image of St. George ; on the second was a 
fiery dragon, bleat en upon white and green 
sarsenet; while the emblem on the third was a 
dun cow. ij^inted on yellow tartene. Heniy 
stayed at tlje Bishop's Palace for a few days, 
(^uring which time plays, pastimes, and rejoicings 
of every description were the order of the day. 
At fhe coronation. Cardinal Bourchier, who had 
crowned Edward IV. and Richard III., again 
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officiated. The king “ordained a number of 
chosen Archers, being strong and hardie persons, 
to give daily attendance on his person, whom he 
named Yeomen of the Guard.'' This was the 
beginning of tliis famous corps, and from his 
time down to the presents day they have always 
been in attendance on the sovereign's person 
all Court functions. 

Henry VIII. came to ^the throne when he 
was eighteen years of age, and being a young 
and magnificent prince he spared no pains to 
make his coronation, which took place on Mid- 
summer Day, as memorable as any that had 
preceded it. Foi; the procession from the 
Tower the streets Avere hung with tapestry and 
cloth of arras ; part of the south of Clieapside was 
hung with cloth of gold, as was also Cornhill. 
Tlie City Companies rode in order, beginning with 
base and mean occupations, and so ascending 
to the worshipful crafters. Highest and lastly 
strode the maior with the aldermen." The 
king wore a coat of raised gofd, with a placard 
shining with rubies, emeralds, great pearls and 
diamonds, and over it a heavy robo^/^^v^^rimson 
velvet furred with ermine. The queen, who 
was in a sumptuous litter bdrne by two whi^e 
palfreys, was dressed in embroidered white satin ; 
her hair, “ of very grefit length, beautiful and 

* Stowe. 
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goodly to behold,*’ * hung down her back,%nd on 
her head she wore a small crown richly set with 
stones. After the coronation, jousts and tourna- 
ments were held at Westminster, which the’king 
and queen beheld from a temporary platform in 
the Palace. This was the last occasion on which 
an Archbishop of Canterbury officiated, with the 
sanction of the pope. Before Henry’s son came 
to reign, many and great changes had occurred, 
and the supremacy of the pope in England was 
no longer admitted. 

The coronation of the next sovereigns is 
chiefly interesting as showing the ebb and flow 
of the tide of the Reformation. ‘‘ As new rites 
were introduced for the Protestant Edward, so 
were the old ones restored by the Catholic Mary, 
while again Elizabeth adopted neither course, 
but steered as it were between them.” t Henry 
VIII. had wished to have his son’s coronation 
performed during his lifetime, and preparations 
for it were in progress when he died. Edward 
VI. was only ten years old at the time. Within 
a month of his father’s decease he was crowned, 
the jipinpr much Curtailed owing to his 

tender age and delicate health. The procession 
through the City was as magnificent as usual. 
Various allegorical representations were arranged, 
and 'the boy-king is said» to have been specially 

* Hall. t Knight, London. . 
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delighited at the performance of an Aragonese 
sailor, who came from the battlements of old 
St. RauVs by a cable, swung between St. Paul's 
and the Dean's House, lying on his breast, “ayd- 
ing himself neither with hand nor foot, but 
spreading them abroad, tind after ascended to 
the midst of the cable, where he tumbled ayd 
played many pretty toyes, whereby the king and 
his nobles had great pastiipe." * The king was 
knighted by the Duke of Somerset, but no 
Knights of the Bath were created, for want of 
time to carry out the elaborate inauguration 
ceremonies. On the following day the ceremonies 
began at nine o'clock. The route of the pro- 
cession from the Palace to the Abbey was covered 
with blue cloth. The interior of the Abbey 
was •resplendent with rich hangings. The stage 
in the church was of unusual height ; a flight of 
twenty -two steps led up to it, and it was hung with 
rich carpets and with cloth of gold. Upon it was 
placed the throne, which was seven steps liigher 
still. The tombs of the kin^ were all covered 
with curtains of gold arras, and a gorgeous valance 
fichly bedecked with gems jyas draped over the 
altar. Archbishop Cranmer, the king's god- 
father, officiated. A curious •change took pl^e 
in the ceremony of recognition. * The people 
were not required, as* had hitherto been TBe 

* Stowe. 
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custom, to elect the king ; but he waa pr&ented 
to them as the rightful and undoubted heir, and 
their assent was merely asked for the ceremonies 
of consecration, enunciation, and coronation! It 
was a subtle change introduced by the Tudors 
and emphasised strongly by the Stuarts. The 
kyig lay prostrate before the altar for Ips anoint- 
ing, a canopy of red tinsel gold being held over 
him. Three crowns were used for crowding him, 
and ^ for the first time the ceremony of the 
presentation of a Bible occuried in the ritual. 
The most striking part of the service was the 
address of Cranmer, which took the place of the 
sermon, and which is probably quite the boldest 
and most outspoken utterance ever delivered in 
the Abbey. In it Cranmer alluded in plain 
terms to the independent position of the English 
Church and the separation of it from that of 
Rome. He declared that kings were anointed 
and ordained by God, and endued by Him with 
special gifts for the good government of the 
people, and admonished the king as to the 
duties required of him. In laying special stress 
on the supremacy of the king over the Church, 
above the Bishop of Rome and the Bishops of 
Crnterbury, he declared that “the wiser sort 
would look to their claws and clip them.” Seated 
on the high throne, the king received the homage 
of the peers, who advanced in order, kneeled 
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down, kissed his Grace’s left cheek,” and kissed 
the royal sandal ; this last ceremony was 
performed on this occasion only, no mention of 
it having been -observed at any other time 
having come down to us. At the banquet in 
Westminster Hall, the king sat at a table with 
the Protector *and the Archbishop of Canterbu^. 
A number of knights were dubbed afterwards, 
to supply the omission of ^the usual creation of 
Knights of the Bath. 

“ The public rapture was so great at Mary's 
accession,” says Taylor, “ that the French 
ambassador, who did not very cordially wisli it, 
nor fully see its, reasonableness, could only 
ascribe it to an emotion from Heaven. That 
forty thousand, men should spring up spontane- 
ously in arms, at their own expense, iti a week, 
to enthrone her, was such an unexpected ebulli- 
tion of popular affection, that the learned 
versifier may be excused for his hyperbole, that 
she was a star descending for our veneration 
from the sky.” Mary vras thirty-six years of 
age at this time, and is described as being small 
^ and well-proportioned, fragile in appearance and 
moderately pretty, with lively eyes that in- 
spired reverence, respect, and even fear, who- 
ever she turned them. It is said* that she was 
extravagantly fond of fine clothes^ and thi^YiOtr^ 
only on her own account, but it was also her 
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fancy that her grey-headed old ladies should be 
gorgeously dressed, and that her lords, both 
elderly and young, should appear in glittering 
apparel of cloth of gold and embroidery. Con- 
sequently her progress througli the City of 
London and the coronation ceremony on the 
following day were exceedingly brilliant. The 
jewels she wore on her head were so heavy that 
she was compelled tQ support her head in her 
hands. As she passed St. Paul's Cathedral, 
“ Peter, a Dutchman, strode the w^athercocke of 
Paule’s steeple, holding a streamer in his hand 
of five yardes long, and waving thereof, stoode 
sometime on the one foote and shoke the other, 
and then kneeled on his knees to the great 
marvel of^ all people. He had made two scaffolds 
under hin^, one above the crosse, having torches 
and streamers set on it, and one other over the 

t 

bole of the crosse, likewise set with streamers and 
torches, which could not burn, the winde was so 
great ; the sayde Peter hadde sixteene pound, 
thirteene shillings and foure pence given him by 
the Cittie for his costs and paines, and all his 
stuflfe.” All the couiduits ran wine, the standard 
and the cross in Cheapside were “new washed 
and furnished."* ’Ludgate was newly repaired, 
painted, and richly hanged, as was also Temple 
i5ar.' “ It was done royally," says one historian, 
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and such a multitude of people resorted out of 
all parties of the realme to see the same, that the 
like Jjiad not been seen tofore.” * But in spite of 
all this splendour Mary was not at her ease, so 
fearful was she lest the heresies of the last reign 
should bring misfortunes on her rule. She 
refused to occupy the Chair of State, as it h^d 
been contaminated in her eyes at the last 
coronation, and so a special^ one, which had been 
blessed by the pope, was procured for her from 
abroad. The^holy oil, she feared, must have 
lost its efficacy through the interdict, and the 
imperial ambassador obtained a fresh supply, 
which had been blejsed by the Bisnop of Arras. 
The service lasted from eleven in the morning 
until four in the afternoon. The royal residence 
was .now at Whitehall, and the Queeu) and her 
attendants went by water, in the state barges, to 
Vestminster Hall, where the procession to the 
Abbey was formed, returning in the same manner. 

The joyful acclamations with which Mary 
was received fade into utter iiteignificance before 
the frenzy of delight which greeted the accession 
^ef Elizabeth. Mary's reign had been a long 
succession of persecutions, and had ended with 
a national disaster, and the* whole period h^d 
been one of the deepest gloom. * Now it was 
confidently believed tlK)se days of distress wertr 

* Fabyan, quoted by Liwgard. 
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over and that brighter times were at hand. 
Elizabeth selected January 15 for the day of 
her coronation, as her astrologer had pronoj^nced 
it a day of good -luck for hea. The day before, 
she passed through the City on her way from the 
Tower to Whitehall amid scenes of indescribable 
epthusiasm. ‘‘And entering the citie was of 
the people received marveylous entirely, as ap- 
peared by the assem\)lie, prayers, wishes, welcom- 
inges, cryes, tender woordes and all other signes, 
which argue a wonderful] earnest love of most 
obedient subjects toward theyr sovereigne/' * 
The very aldermen wept for joy as she passed, 
and despite the fact that it yras midwinter, poor 
women threw nosegays into her lap. Never had 
such elaborate pageants been prepared, nor the 
city dres^jed out in such gay attire. The price 
of seats to view the procession rose from the 
groat, which had been paid at the last three 
coronations, to a tester or sixpence. 

The coronation the next day, however, was 
overshadowed by' the religious troubles which 
had distressed the country for so long. Elizabeth 
had a difficult task before her, and the disputes^ 
over the order of the coronation service were 
nv^ny and furious. The queen decided that 
mass should be performed, but that the Litany 
should be read in English, and the Gospel and 

* NichoU, ProgresHs, 
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Epistle in Latin and English, and she forbade the 
elevation of the Host. At this the whole bench 
of bishops refused to attend. The see of 
Canterbury was vacant, the Archbishop of York 
objected to the*Litany being sung in English, 
and the Bishop of London, »who was the primate’s 
proper representative, was in prison. So it was 
a question for some time who would perform 
the ceremony. Finally, Oglethorpe, Bishop of 
Carlisle, consented to do so, and borrow^ed the 
robes of the Bishop of London for the occasion. 
It is said that he subsequently bitterly repented, 
and that his action in officiating under these 
circumstances so preyed upon his mind that 
he died of remorse shortly afterwards. In 
spite of the absence of the prelates, the ceremony 
passed off very brilliantly. The qujben was 
I^roclaimed by the style of “ The most high and 
mightye Princesse dread Sovereigne Lady 
Elizabeth, by the Grace of God, Queene of 
England, France, and Irelande, defender of the 
trewe ancient and Catholic faithe : most worthy 
Empresse from theOrcade Isles to the Mountaynes 
J^renei.” Elizabeth professed great dislike of 
the anointing, and complained in disgust to her 
ladies that “ the oil was gre^e and smelt 
This was the last occasion on whicK an Abbot of 
Westminster took part hi the service. 



CHATTER V 

CORONATIONS FROM 1604-1838 

t. 

James I. was crowned on July 25, 1604, the 
day of his namesake the Apostle, nearly a year 
after his accession. The plague was raging in 
London and the suburbs at the time — nine 
hundred people died of it during the week of the 
coronation — and consequently the royal pro- 
cession from the Tower through the City was 
abandoned. Westminster was very closely* built 
over then, and the streets were so narrow that 
people could shake hands out of the windows 
with their opposite neighbours; so it is not 
surprising that the plague had taken root in the 
place. The Lord Mayor, Sir Robert Lee, and 
twelve principal citizens were admitted to attend 
the ceremony, but all other citizens were stopped 
from passing by either land or water for fear 
of, carrying the infection. “ Indeed,^' says Old- 
mixon, “ some thought it an improper Season 
—^o “Celebrate .so gloriousr a Festival, and that 
it wou'd have been more decent, if not more 
108 
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religious^ to have put off the Rejoicings for the 
Coronation, till there had not been so many 
Mounters in the Streets, and so many Doors shut 
up by fhe Desolatiop of the Pestilence. However, 
the Charge of thfi Ceremony amounted to thirty- 
seven thousand Bounds.” *The king and queen 
went straight from Whitehall to the Abbey^ 
Anne “wi^ her seemly hair down-hanging on 
her princely shoulders, an4 on her head a 
crownlet of gold.”* There had not been^ a 
coronation of a king and queen together since 
that of Henry VIII. and Katherine of Aragon. 
There was no longer any dispute about the order 
of the service; in the long interval which had 
elapsed since the last coronation of a sovereign, 
most of the religious difficulties had been settled. 
All the bishops were present ; Archbisho,o Whit- 
gif£ crowned the king, and the service was that 
of the Anglican Reformed Church. The queen 
refused to take the Sacrament, pleading that she 
had changed her religion once already from the 
Lutheran to the Presbyterian forms of Scotland, 
and that that was enough. When the king was 
crowned in St. Edward’s chair, on the Stone of 
Scone, it se^ed as if the day had at last dawned 
for the fulfilment of the ancient prophecy coiy 
ceming it > “ If fates go right where’re this 
Stone is pight, the Scot «hall finde and there his 

* Strickland. 
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Raigne assign’d/' * The weather was unp»opitious, 
the day being wild and stormy, but as no crowd 
was allowed to collect, it did not matter ^much. 
Three hundred tknights we^e dubbed in the 
gardens of Whitehall on July 23 ; not however 
as a mark of royal fa’\{our : they were commanded 
|?y summons either to come and receive the 
honour or to compound with the commissioners. 
Sixty Knights of tiie Bath were created the day 
befpre the coronation, who rode honourably 
from St. James to the Courte and made shew 
with their squires and pages about the tilt-yarde, 
and went into the Parke of St. James, and there 
lighted from their horses, and went uppe to the 
King’s Majesties presence in the gallery, where 
they received the order of Knighthood of the 
Bathe. ”(t But all these festivities wern con- 
ducted practically in private, as the people were 
not allowed to come together to behold them, 
and the fair which was always held in Tothill 
Fields at the time of a coronation was forbidden 
by royal proclamTition. 

The coronation of Charles L is memorable as 
being the last occasion on which the ancient 
regalia of England were used. Not even the 
^sociations connected with St. Edward’s crown, 
which was also the crown of King Alfred, could 
preserve it f^om the Philistines of the Common- 

* Speed. t Nichols, Progresses. 
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wealth, *the fact that it had figured at every 
coronation of a king of England for the space of 
seven centuries only rendered it more obnoxious 
in th^ir eyes. In their blind/ zeal they were 
unable to discoverf any excellence in the regalia 
beyond the market- value ^f the precious metal 
of which they were composed and of the gem^ 
adorning tSem, and by order of the council they 
were melted down and sold, in 1649. At his 
accession Charles was obliged to practise jbhe 
most humiliating economy, and the coronation 
appeared rather in the light of a private than of 
a public function. There was no procession from 
the Tower, ostensibly on account of the plague, 
but the real reason was, we are told, because it 
would have cost £60,000, and as the king wanted 
to carry on the Spanish War without’ asking 
Pafliament for more supplies, he grudged the 
expense. The queen refused to be crowned 
on account of her religion, for she was a Roman 
Catholic. She was not even present in the 
Abbey, and declined an offer to have a place fitted 
up for her where she could see the ceremony. She 
repaired to the King's Gatehouse, which stood 
where Downing Street now is, and watched the 
procession, going and returning, from one of th*^ 
windows, hea: ladies “ frisking and dancing about 
the room.*' * Years afterwards, when the king met 

* Strickland. 
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his unhappy fate, people remembered thQ, circum- 
stances of this coronation, and pointed to many 
incidents as having presaged evil times. A few 
days before the, day fixed f(j)r his inaugijration 
“His Majesty sent to surv^and peruse the 
regalia, or royal ornipnents, wich then were to 
Ije used. It happened that the left wing of the 
dove on the sceptre was quite broken off, by what 
casualty God Himself knows. The king sent for 
Mr, Acton, then his goldsmith, commanding him 
that the very same should* be set on again. 
The goldsmith replied that it was impossible 
to be done so fairly, but that some mark would 
remain thereof. To whom the king in some 
passion returned, ‘ If you will not do it, another 
shall.' Hereupon Mr. Acton carried it home, 
and got another dove of gold to be artificially 
set on ; whereat, when brought back, His Majesty 
was well contented, as making no discovery 
thereof.” * The royal party went by water from 
Whitehall to the old Palace, but the royal barge 
fouled "the landing-place, which had been pre- 
pared for it, and which was richly hung with 
carpets and tapestries, and the disembarkation 
took place at the Parliament Stairs. Then 
(Jharles was ar»ayed in white satin instead 
of the crimson velvet other sovereigns had 
worn at their coronation, and although we 

* Fuller, Church History. 
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are expjessly told that he appeared a proper 
person to all that beheld him,” it was commented 
on, and he was likened unto a victim going to a 
sacrifice. The text of the seripon vras, “ And I 
will give unto a crown of life,” which, it 
was said, would J>**Ave been^more appropriate for 
a funeral than tor the preseiffc occasion. Whep 
the king ^as come to the high scatfold in the 
centre of the church he wa^ presented to the 
people by the archbishop with these words, 
“My masters and -friends: I am here come to 
present unto you your king, King Charles, to 
whome the crowne of his ancestors and predeces- 
sors is now devolved by lineal right, and hee 
himselfe came hither to bee settled in that 
throne, which God and his birth have ap- 
pointed for him ; and therefore I desire you 
by ‘your general acclamations to testifie your 
content and willingness thereunto.” Instead of 
a thunder of consent a dead pause ensued. 
Not one word of acclamation followed, and 
for a few seconds a terrible 'stillness feigned 
throughout the church. Some thought the 
arthbishop had only paused in his speech and 
that he was about to say something more ; 
others declared afterwards that they had not 
heard what# he said. Then it appears “ my 
Lorde of Arundel toldeHhem they should crie 
out ‘ God save King Charles ! ’ upon which, as 
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ashamed of their first oversight, a little cheering 
followed/'* Baxter, who was a schoolboy at 
the time, remarks that an earthquake happened 
at two o’clock in the afternoon, which ‘‘did 

I f * 

affright the neighbourhood." ^ c 

The coronation oj Charles^^II. was arranged 
yith the greatest * care, no pains being spared 
to observe all previous precedencfes, and to 
conform to ancient, usages, in order to obliterate 
as far as possible all evidences of the Rebellion. 
A new regalia had to be prepared, but the old 
names were retained and as far as possible the 
original patterns were copied. The ceremony 
took place on St. George's Day, 1661. The 
king embarked in his barge at Whitehall Stairs 
at seven o'clock in the morning and went to the 
Palace, but the procession took so long to 
marshal that it was ten before it started for ‘the 
church. The route taken was from Westminster 
Hall through Palace Yard to the Gatehouse, 
and down King Street round the Abbey church- 
yard to the west entrance, and so into the choir. 
“ A great pleasure it was," said Pepys, “ to see 
the Abbey raised in the middle, all covered 
with red, and a ttrone (that is a chaire) and 
footstoole on top of it, and all the officers of all 
kinds, so much as the very fiddlers, in red vests," 
The archbisliop was pi?3sent, but was too ill to 

* D. Kwes, Autobiography and Correspondence, 
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take miich part in the service, and the Bishop of 
London acted as his deputy, the archbishop only 
anointing and crowning the king. Charles was 
unmajried, and as^ there was np queen, no peer- 
esses were preseilt, which deprived the ceremony 
of a good deal of its custc^nary splendour. The 
banquet was a very stately function. The king 
came into the Hall after everybody was seated, 
wearing his royal robes, with a crown on his 
head and carrying the sceptre in his hand : 
the three swords were borne before him. After 
the Bishop of London had said grace, the first 
course was carried in with great state, the Earl 
Marshal, the Lord High Steward, and the Lord 
High Constable escorting the service on horse- 
back, all in their robes, with crowns on their 
heads, and mounted on chargers magnificently 
caparisoned. The Earl of Lincoln was carver. 
Just before the second course Sir Edward Dymoke, 
the Champion, entered on a white charger, escorted 
by heralds, trumpeters, serjeants-at-arms and 
squires, and proclaimed his challenge. “ If any 
person of what degree soever, high or low, shall 
^eny, or gainsay our Sovereign Lord, King 
Charles the Second, King of England, Scotland, 
France and Ireland, Defender* of the Faith, sto 
and next heir to our Sovereign Lord, Charles the 
First, the last King dedfeased, to b^ right heir to 
the Imperial Crown of the Realm of England, or 
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that he ought not to enjoy the same, here is his 
champion, who says that he lieth and is a false 
traitor, being ready in person to combal^ with 
him, and in this t quarrel will ^adventure his life 
against him on what day soever he shall be ap- 
pointed/’ He then (flung doV^n his gauntlet, 
which lay on the ground for some time, after 
which it was returned to him by a herald. He 
advanced towards the dais, while the Earl of 
Pembroke on bended knee presented a gold cup 
full of wine to the king, tvho drank to the 
Champion and then sent the cup to him by the 
earl as a reward for his services. The Barons of 
the Cinque Ports did not . occupy their usual 
place at the upper end of the first table, owing 
to a violent quarrel which occurred between some 
of them and the king’s footmen, who attempted 
to appropriate the canopy carried by the barons 
over the king in the procession, and which was 
their perquisite. So great was the disturbance 
that the king sent an equerry to order the foot- 
men to be placed under a guard, and they were 
eventually imprisoned and dismissed his service. 
The weather had bee,n good during the processidi? 
from the Tower the previous day and during 
the ceremony in^ the Abbey, but while the 
banquet was in progress there was a terrific 
thunderstornl. “ It fell araining and thunder- 
ing, and lightening as I have not seen it do for 
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some xears,” says Pepys, ‘‘which people did 
take much notice of.” ‘‘As the king was at 
dinner at Westminster Hall it thundered and 
lightened exceedingly,” says Aubrey, “ the 
cannons and the thunder played together.” 
After this reign^ the Yoye\^ processions from the 
Tower to Westminster on tile day preceding the 
coronation were discontinued, nor have there 
been any creations of the Knights of the Bath 
at any coronation since. 

James II. also •selected St. George’s Day for 
his inauguration. He objected to the procession 
through the City on the score of expense, having 
ascertained that it would have cost about half 
as much as he proposed to spend on tlie gems 
to be worn by his consort on the occasion ; 
so it did not take place. As regards the actual 
ceremony, he found himself in rather a difficult 
position in consequence of his religious views, 
for he had scruples about taking the coronation 
oath, which would bind him to preserve the 
Anglican Church. In his dilemma he determined 
to apply to the pope for advice, and a lucky 
quibble was discovered of w^ich he gladly availed 
himself. The Communion Service was omitted 
altogether. A full account •of the ceremony, 
with many illustrations, has been preserved. 
The procession was vefy magnificent, and was 
headed by the hereditary Herbwomen and six 
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young ladies, who carried baskets containing 
flowers, which they strewed in the path. The 
route taken was from Westminster Hall to, King 
Street by way of, the Gatehouse, and thence to 
the west door of the Abbey, a distance of twelve 
hundred yards. Thr queen was very richly 
dressed. A conteniporary writer says that her 
jewels were valued at a million sterling, and 
that they made her shine like an angel. It is 
believed that her crown did cost actually 
£110,000, and her kirtle, Which was of rich 
white and silver brocade, was ornamented with 
pearls and precious stones, and her stomacher 
was heavy with jewels; bpt it is not likely 
that a million was expended on her dress. 
James was very anxious that the ceremony 
should be as imposing as possible, and so anxious 
was he that a faithful account of it should 
go down to posterity, that he commissioned 
the Lancaster Herald to write a full descrip- 
tion of it, and to have plates engraved of the 
procession. Two relics of this coronation have 
come down to us : the coronation music of 
Purcell and Blow, ?nd the rich tapestry with 
which the chancel was hung. The latter is 
still preserved m Westminster School and in 
the Jerusalem Chamber. It was the first 
coronation, too, at Wnich the Westminster 
scholars were present. The king expended all 
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his energy oii devising an elaborate dress for the 
queen, and paid but little attention to his own. 
He wore the same crown that had served for 
Charles 11. It was too large for him, and came 
too far down o» his face, and* it looked all the 
time as if it were falling off. Henry Sidney, 
Keeper of the Eobes, held it up, saying the 
while, “ lliis is not the first time, your Majesty, 
that my family has supported the cro'^n.^' This 
circumstance was noticed by many people ^ and 
was considered an* augury of evil by some. The 
queen was much disturbed by it, and frequently 
used to refer to it. “ There was one presage, 
she said once, ‘‘ that struck us, and that every one 
observed. They could not make the crown keep 
firm on the king's head : it appeared always on 
the point of falling, and it required some care 
t6 hold it steady."* She wore the ring she 
received at her investiture until the day of 
her death. It was set with a fine ruby and 
sixteen smaller ones round the hoop. Nothing 
could ever persuade her to part with it.* In the 
unhappy days of her exile she often spoke of this 
, great day, and would dwell lovingly on the 
costly regalia prepared for her and the valuable 
jewels she wore on that occasion. “ My djess 
and royal jnantle," she would say,*“ were covered 
with precious stones, and it took, all the jewels 

* Strickland. 
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that all the goldsmiths of London could ^procure 
to decorate my crown ; of all these, nothing was 
lost except one small diamond worth about^forty 
shillings ; and she told the nuns of Cljaillot 
“that no coronat'ion of any pifeceding king of 
England had been so, well conducted, and that 
all, the arrangement's had been made under the 
personal superintendence of King James, who 
ordered a’ book to%be made of it.’** On the 
return of the procession to Westminster Hall, 
the canopy borne over the king by the barons 
of the Cinque Ports tore across. “ *Twas of 
cloth of gold,” says Aubrey, “ and my strength 
could not, I am confident, have rent it, and it 
was not a windy day,” The superstitious averred 
that just as the signal that the king was crowned 
was given to the Tower, the flag flying at the mast 
tore in half, and they declared that it portended 
some evil. The banquet was as sumptuous as 
usual. No less than twelve hundred and forty- 
five dishes were served up. Before the second 
course fhe Champion came in magnificently 
attired, and having proclaimed his challenge, 
got down off his horse ^and advanced to the king t 
to kiss his hand. On his way he fell down “ all 
hist length in the Hall, when there was nothing 
in his way that could visibly cause the same ; 
whereupon the Queen sAyde, ‘ See you, love, 

* Strickland. 
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what a ^weak Champion you have.’ To which 
the king sayde nothing, but laught, and the 
Chamj)ion excused himself, pretending his armour 
was heavy, and that he himself was weak with 
sickness, which was false, for tie was very well, 
and had had none.” * ^ 

William III. and Queen Mary selected April 
11 for the* day of their installation, which was 
an unusual proceeding on their part, as it was 
neither a Sunday nor a feast day. The pro- 
cession was timed to start at eleven o’clock from 
Westminster Hall, but just as the king and 
queen were completing their toilet at the Palace, 
the alarming news was brought to them that 
James 11. had effected a landing in Ireland and 
that practically the whole island had submitted 
to him. At the same moment a letter was 
delivered to the queen from her father. It 
was the first he had written to her since her 
accession, and it contained many bitter re- 
proaches, which, however, she read unmoved. 
But William was considerably perturbed* by its 
contents and commenced a defence of the course 
he* had pursued, and further said to the queen 
that he had done nothing but by her advice and 
with her approbation. Mary* is said to haw 
replied that if her father should regain his 
position, her husband iftight thank himself for 

* Pryme, Ephemeris Vitae. 
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letting him go as he did. The bad news was 
brought to the Princess Anne while she, too, 
was dressing for the coronation. Her ladies, we 
are told, who had previously been mocking and 
jeering at the nlisfortunes of 'the ex-king and 
his infant son, were now silent, and meditated 
h£)w they should m^ke their peace if King James 
were restored. It was two hours before the 
king had'sufficiently recovered his composure to 
set* out for the ceremony. He left the Palace 
nearly an hour before the queen, and went to 
Westminster in his barge from Whitehall. The 
queen went direct to the Hall in her chair. The 
procession started at half-past one, and although 
very elaborate preparations had been made, and 
the scene from a spectacular point of view was 
very fine indeed, the news of the landing of 
James caused many misgivings, and the chief 
actors in it must have felt strangely out of 
touch with their splendid surroundings. ‘‘ The 
short king and the tall queen walked side by 
side as joint sovereigns, with the sword carried 
between them.” * A new throne was prepared 
for Mary, into whiclj she was lifted like her hus- 
band ; she was girt with the sword and invested 
with the symbols of sovereignty. The corona- 
tion oath was changed to its present form, and 
the king and queen both swore to maintain the 

* Stanley. 
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** Protestant religion as established by law/' 
which brought it into conformity with the actual 
usages of the kingdom. The Archbishop of 
Canterbury refused to be present, and the Arch- 
bishop of York t6ok his place. ^ At the offertory 
it was found that the king's money had been 
stolen from his side and th3t he had nothing 
to give. A long pause ensued, for the queen 
had no money either, so Lord* Danby, who stood 
near, came to the rescue and placed twenty 
guineas in the plate on their behalf. For the 
first time a large gallery was erected over St. 
Edward's Chapel for the accommodation of the 
Commons. Only fi\e bishops were present and 
many of the nobility were absent, but there was 
a large attendance of the representatives of the 
realm. Enormous crowds assembled to see the 
procession pass to and from the Abbey, and as 
much as a crown was paid for a seat, which was 
double the sum paid at the two last coronations. 
No less than twelve medals were struck in 
honour of the day — some for ^throwing amongst 
the people, and others to be given to those who 
agisted at the ceremony. • 

Ten days after the funeral of William III. 
the coronation of Queen Anne took place, •it 
being her •especial desire that it might be 
performed on St. Gedtge's Day.* Anne was 
only thirty-seven years of age, but she was 
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such a martyr to gout that she ■vfas very 
infirm and quite unable to walk or take any 
exercise. One of the journals of the time 
contains the following announcement The 
queen took the ' divertisement of hunting on 
Wednesday, April jl, about Windsor, and 
returned on ThurMay to her royal Palace at 
St. James. This hunting was performed in her 
high -wheeled chaise.’’* On the day of the 
coronation her Majesty went privately to 
Westminster Hall in her 'sedan chair, and 
waited in the court of wards until the pro- 
cession was marshalled into order. Being unable 
to walk, she was carried to .the Abbey in a low 
arm-chair, but she had, notwithstanding, a long 
train, which was carried by the Duchess of 
Somerset, Lady Elizabeth Seymour, Lady Mary 
Hyde, and Lady Mary Pierrepoint. The last 
named, w^ho was only thirteen at the time, was 
famous afterwards as Lady Mary Wortley 
Montagu. So infirm was the queen that she 
required support ^Vhen she stood for the recogni- 
tion, and it was with great difficulty that she 
managed to reach th^- altar for the offertory ahd 
for the Communion Service. This is the only 
iifetaiice which has ever occurred of an infirm 
person being crowned sovereign of Gi^at Britain. 
The queen’s husband, Prtnce George of Denmark, 
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was absolutely excluded from taking part in the 
coronation ceremony : there was no provision 
made for him at all, and he only came into 
notice Vhen, the crowning and investiture being 
over, he advaneed with the Archbishop of 
Canterbury at the head ^of the peers to do 
homage. This exclusion of tSie queen’s consort 
from all sliare in the ceremony caused a good 
deal of adverse criticism in many quarters. The 
prince sat at the queen’s table during the 
banquet, however. • The Commons were enter- 
tained at dinner in the Exchequer Chamber. 
Shortly after eight o’clock the queen returned 
to St. James’s Palace, the day concluding with 
bonfires, illuminations, ringing of bells, and 
other demonstrations of rejoicing. 

As George I, was a foreigner w ho could not 
spe'ak the English language and who was a total 
stranger to the nation, his coronation must have 
been divested of a good deal of the interest 
which generally accrues to such ceremonies, but 
it was very well attended nevertheless,* there 
being more prelates and members of the 
ndbility present than at*»any time since the 
Conquest. A^ery few of the prelates or of 
the high officers of state could speak Germaii, 
and as thei king did not know any English, 
the points of the ritu^ had to be explained 
to him in Latin, wffiich gave rise to many 
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jokes about the quantity of bad language 
which passed between the king and his 
Ministers. All the Jacobite nobility were 
present, ‘'looking as well as they cou/d, but 
very peevish wrth everybody that spoke to 
them.” * When the archbishop went round the 
throne demanding tne consent of the people, 
Lady Dorchester is said to have remarked 
to her neighbour; “Does the old fool think 
that anybody here will say ‘ No ! * to his 
question when there are so many drawn swords 
about ? ” The king was crowned King of France 
as well as of Great Britain and Ireland. The 
banquet passed off as usual, ^ but when the weary 
waiting-men, having taken their refreshment, 
came to clear away the remains of the banquet, 
they found that everything had been carried off’ 
— ^plate, knives, forks, viands, and table-cloths — 
all had disappeared. There was a great outcry : 
the thieves were commanded by proclamation to 
make restitution under pain of heavy penalties, 
but the property was not recovered. The 
coronation favours with the Union Arms and the 
motto, “ King George our Defender, From P^pe 
and Pretender,” were greatly in demand, and the 
siiop in the New Exchange, Strand, wh^e it 
might be procured, was beset by ladies or their 
servants intent on purchasing them. The day 

• Lady Cowper. 
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did not pass oS without small Jacobite demon- 
strations, and the king could not help hearing 
one or two hostile remarks as he passed in the 
proceAion to and from the Abbey; attempts 
at rioting were naade in many places. 

George 11. was no stranger to the people 
as his father had been. ^ M the accession of 
George L %he prince knew, more English than 
his father, and his pleasant manners Aade him 
so popular that the king is said to have been 
jealous of him. ** I have not one drop of blood 
in my veins which is not English and at the 
service of my father’s subjects,” said George 11. 
on one occasion, and he seems to have been 
genuinely anxious to govern in a constitutional 
spirit and according to the measure of his ability 
and knowledge. When the details for his corona- 
tion came to be arranged, he delighted in the 
splendid details as much as his father had been 
bored by them. October 4 was the day first 
selected, but then it was postponed for a week. 

The queen went in her sedan chair privately 
to Westminster with a maid of honour and the 
Chancellor in attendance in hack chairs, 
and they returned in the same unroyal way. 
“The dress of the queen was as fine as the 
accumulated riches of the City and suburbs 
could make it, for besides her own jewels (which 
were a great number and very valuable) she had 
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on her head and on her shoulders all the pearls 
she could borrow of the ladies of quality at one 
end of the town, and on her petticoat all the 
diamonds she could hire of the Jew4 and 

t 

jewellers at the pther; so that the appearance 
and the truth of her finery was a mixture of 
meanness and maguiticence/^ * It appears that 
this was necessitated by the fact that none of 
Queen Anne's jewels had been kept for the 
Crown but one solitary necklace. The rest had 
been dispersed at the moment of her death, 
or had been given away by George 1. to his 
German favourites. The king, we read, was 
small of stature and had fair hair, which 
heightened the weakness of his expression, but 
that he was on this occasion every inch a king. 
The ceremony was as brilliant as usual. Handel’s 
anthems, “Let thy Hand be strengthened," 
“ Zadoc the Priest," “ The King shall Rejoice," 
and “ My Heart is Inditing," were composed for 
it. Only one small hitch occurred. The dean 
and prebendaries of Westminster brought the 
Bible for presentation and the regalia, but forgot 
the chalice and pat^n. Westminster Hall was 
most brilliantly illuminated for the banquet. 
There were sixty <gilded hanging branches, which 
contained altogether four thousand, white wax 
tapers. The Hall was» in darkness until the 
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queen's canopy entered the door, and then in an 
extraordinary manner they were all lighted in 
about a minute's time. There was no interrup- 
tion eilher during the service in the Abbey or 
while the banquet was in progress, as some 
timid people had feared might be the case. 
“ The popular joy at the Invent was signified,'# 
says Doran, by all London*being drunk in the 
evening, or nearly so." * 

During the lifetime of George II. the people 
had entertained only a small opinion of their 
future king, whose education had been notori- 
ously defective, and of whom his grandfather, 
the king, was said tq have remarked that “ he 
was good for nothing but to read his Bible." 
On his accession, however, George III. displayed 
so many unexpected qualities, and acquitted 
himSelf so well, that loyalty to the new king 
became quite the rage, and to be disloyal was 
to be out of fashion. For his coronation, which 
took place a fortnight after his marriage, extra- 
ordinary preparations were made. Never had 
such high prices been paid for windows to view 
the •procession. The front #eats in the galleries 
of Westminster Abbey were to let at ten guineas 
each, and those in houses along 4;he pute of the 
procession cost the same price. The terms for 
a seat in small houses tvrere from •one guinea 
to five; so that a small house in Coronation 

K • 
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Row, after the scaffolding was paid for, cleared 
£700, and some large houses £1000. These 
were very large sums of money for the times. 
Several temporary erections, called coronation 
theatres, were put up for the day, in which 
accommodation was provided for twelve or 
fifteen liundred areals, very high prices being 
asked. One London gentleman Writing to a 
friend in the coftntry mentions ‘‘ having had 
a fine view of the procession out of doors, from 
a one pair of stairs room, which your neighbour, 
Sir Edward, had hired at the small price of 
one hundred guineas.'^ * • There was at one time 
a fear lest the ceremonial should have to be 
postponed on account of a strike among the 
workmen at Westminster Hall, but the danger 
was happily averted. At the last moment, the 
procession was delayed because it was fo'and 
that the sword of state had been forgotten, and 
that no state chairs and no canopy had been pro- 
vided for the king and queen at the banquet. 
The ceremonial sword of the Lord Mayor was 
borrowed hastily and a canopy improvised. The 
king inquired the cause of the delay, and*^was 
somewhat annoyed at it, and complained to the 
Earl of Effingham, the deputy Earl Marshal. 
“ It is true, sir,” was the reply,, “ that there 
has been some neglect* but I have taken care 

* Jones, Crowns avd Coronations, 
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that the next coronation shall be regulated in 
the exaitest manner possible/^ The king was 
not at all offended at this awkward remark ; on 
the colitrary he was greatly amused, and insisted 
on the earl repea±ing the remark several times, 
to his extreme discomfiture. 

Archbishop Seeker perllOTHod the coronation. 
He had baptized the king aaan infant, confirmed 
him when Prince of Wales, and had also* officiated 
at his marriage a fortnight earlier. During -the 
Communion Service the king inquired of the arcli- 
bishop whether he should not lay aside his crown 
while receiving the Sacrament. The primate 
replied that there was" no precedent of the case. 
The king took off the crown, saying ‘‘there 
should be one.’' The queen wished to remove 
hers also, but it was fastened on to her hair to 
keep it from falling oft*, and the king quieted • 
her scruples by observing that it might be 
considered as part of her dress, and not indi- 
cating any power or greatness in a person 
humbly kneeling in the presence of Godr The 
king’s crown weighed three pounds .and a half, 
ami during the return oi^the procession to the 
Hall a large diamond fell out of it, but it was 
immediately found and restored to him. Jt 
was so late .before the king left the Abbey that 
the spectators had only* a very dim and gloomy 
view of the procession, which caused the greatest 
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disappointment to people who had paid high 
prices for their seats and who had waited patiently 
for hours to see it. Westminster Hall was 
illumined by three thousand candles, /.which 
were lighted by trains of pr^epared flax that 
reached from one chandelier to the other. The 
illumination was net commenced until the 
arrival of the king and queen, and as only the 
plumes of the Knights of the Bath were visible 
in the darkening twilight, it looked very much 
like a funeral, says Walpole. ' The trains of flax 
being once ignited, the illumination was accom- 
plished in less than half a minute. For several 
seconds it rained fire upon the heads of the 
spectators, the flax falling in large flakes. The 
queen and all her ladies were terrified beyond 
description, and it is fortunate that no disaster 
occurred, but by a miracle no one was injured, 
'‘This sudden illumination was the most mag- 
nificent spectacle 1 ever beheld,'' says Gray. 
The people in the galleries were hungry after 
their long fasting, and some of them let down 
baskets by . cords to their friends below, who 
filled them with viands for them, after which 
they were drawn up again. Some of the ladies 
tied their handkerchiefs together and lowered 
them, and received them back with a chicken 
or a bottle of wine fastened on to them. No 
table was provided for the Knights of the Bath, 
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nor had it been intended to include the repre- 
sentatives of the City of London at the banquet, 
but they protested that, as they would spend 
ten tlj^usand pounds on a dinner to the king, 
it was hard they* should be excluded, and that 
the authorities should lyive reason to repent 
it if they were. The aifthdrities reconsidered 
the matter, and they were ilivited to be present. 
Lord Talbot, who accompanied the Champion, 
had been^at great pains to train his horse to 
retire backwards, *so that he should face the 
king both on entering and retiring, but by 
some mischance it entered backwards, to the 
great amusement ef all present. It is said 
that as the Champion threw down his gauntlet 
a white glove fluttered down from one of the 
highest galleries, which was believed by many 
to* be a Jacobite acceptance of the challenge. 
Another version of the story is, that in the 
excitement of the moment public attention was 
withdrawn from the gauntlet as it lay on the 
ground, and that when the lEime arrived for it 
to be taken up and returned to the Champion, 
fbVas nowhere to be fouifd. There is but little 
doubt that the young Pretender himself was 
present on this occasion. “ Tf our, Royal Hi^- 
ness is the •last of all mortals whom I should 
expect to see here,” whispered s6me one who 
knew him, in his ear. “ It was curiosity that 
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led me,” he replied ; “ but I can assure you,” 
he added, “ that the person who is the cause 
of all this pomp and magnificence is the man 
I envy least.” ( 

This coronation is the larit at which the 
King of England was, also proclaimed King of 
Fvance, and in coifseq^aence it was the last time 
that the Dukes of " Aquitaine and Normandy 
were represented £o give colour to the claim. 
At 'Queen Anne's coronation they ^were re- 
presented by two persons whose names were 
respectively Jonathan Andrews and James 
Clarke, and at that of George I. they were 
personated by two strolling players. They 
were assigned a conspicuous place in the Abbey ; 
velvet mantles trimmed with miniver and 
powdered with ermine were jjrovided for them ; 
they carried caps of cloth of gold, and when, on 
the king being crowned, the peers put on their 
coronets, they placed them upon their heads and 
wore them as jauntily as anybody. They also 
approached with tiie peers and did homage to 
the sovereign for their pretended dominions. 
After this coronation the ridiculous precede'iit 
was allowed to lapse. 

'"George IV.'s coronation was conducted with 
unexampled splendour, but, despite all the show 
and glitter, there was a conspicuous lack of the 
enthusiasm and good-will shown by the nation 
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at the inauguration of George III., as the new 
king wa3 not as popular with his subjects as he 
could have wished. But as a pageant it was 
unusu'Jly brilliant, and gave very great satis- 
faction to the na^on. The king was so anxious 
that everything should be well done that he 
superintended many of*ithe. arrangements ;n 
person. The dresses of .some of the chief 
officials who figured in the procession were 
settled under his immediate direction. * He 
gloried in tailors, one biographer says, and his 
deliberations were frequent and anxious, and 
when at length his own gorgeous attire was 
complete, he cause/i one of his attendants, a 
tall, fine-looking fellow, to put it on and walk 
to and fro in his presence that he might judge 
of the efiect. 

• The number of the general public desirous of, 
seeing the procession was greater than ever. 
Many of the houses from which a view could be 
obtained had their fronts and side walls taken 
out, and the roofs supported foy substantial props, 
the whole of the rooms being appropriated for 
•the reception of the coi^pany. From fifteen to 
twenty guineas were paid for seats overlooking 
Palace Yard. Provision merchants, eager to t^irn 
the occasion to good account, brought waggon - 
loads of provisions of ♦all kinds tq Westminster, 
where they were stored up for sale on the 
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auspicious day, or were retailed to the enormous 
concourse of sightseers, who for three' or four 
days before the ceremony blocked the streets in 
the immediate vicinity of the Abbey. IJ^ie day 
before the coronation, which ^as fixed for July 
19, 1821, a rehearsal of the ceremonies took 
place ; every persgtn Y;ho had a part to perform 
was provided with printed form oFhis duties, 
and went through them in precisely the same 
manner as the succeeding day. At about half- 
past eight o'clock the king arrived at the 
Speaker’s house, where he had arranged to pass 
the night — a room overlooking the Thames 
having been prepared for^ him. Even then 
the crowd w^as reported as being beyond all 
calculation. This was partly accounted for by 
the fact having become known that the queen 
had determined to try to force her way into the 
Abbey — the king having refused to allow her to 
be crowned ; and many of her partisans were 
present to make a demonstration in her favour if 
an opportunity shovdd present itself. Hundreds 
of well-dressed people were seen battling with 
the crowd in their endeavour to get to the rpoms 
which they had engaged for the occasion. As 
eai;ly as one o’clock on the morning of July 19, 
persons holding tickets for the Abbey or the 
Hall began to^arrive, and* as the grey mist of the 
dawn gradually cleared away, the streets were as 
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busy and the congestion of traffic as great as at 
noon the previous day. At about six o'clock the 
queen arrived at the Abbey and demanded 
admittance, which was refused her, Sir Robert 
Inglis, the door-keeper, informing Her Majesty 
that no place had been reserved for her. She 
drove away sorrowfully t& hor house in South 
Audley Street without any demonstration being 
made in her favour by the mob. A few weeks 
later occurred her death. 

The royal proceslsion started at half-past nine 
from Westminster Hall on its way to the Abbey. 
The ceremony was extremely long and fatiguing, 
and it was nearly four o'clock before the king 
was back in Westminster Hall. It was very hot 
weather too, and the somewhat portly prince was 
glad during one interval of the service to go 
and cool himself, stripped of all his robes in the 
Confessor's Chapel, and at another time he was 
only revived by some smelling-salts, which the 
archbishop’s secretary had accidentally provided. 
During the long ceremony of 'the homage, which 
he received with visible expressions of disgust 
Of •satisfaction, as the poprs of the contending 
parties came up, he was perpetually wiping his 
streaming face with innumerable handkerchiefe, 
which he handed in rapid succession to the 
primate, who stood bestde him."** The return 
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procession was not nearly as dignified as the 
first had been, which was possibly owiiig to the 
great fatigue occasioned by the long ceremony 
and the consequent desire of people to#get to 
their seats. On arriving inside the Hall, the 
aldermen, who apparently did not understand 
their instruct! onsf left the ranks of the pro- 
cession and walked over to theit places at 
one of the tables, leaving many behind who 
should have preceded them. One of the heralds 
was obliged to go and bring them back, and 
many jokes were made at their expense as being 
in rather too great a hurry to begin their dinner. 

The heat during the banquet was intense, for 
accommodation had been provided for some 
thousands of people cither at the tables or in the 
galleries. “ The very great heat was nowhere 
more visible than in the havoc which it made 
upon tlie curls of many of the ladies,’' says 
Huist, “ several of whose heads had lost all traces 
of the friseur’s skill long before the ceremony of 
the day had concluded.” The wax candles, too, 
melted, and great drops fell “ without distinctions 
of persons ” upon all jyithin reach. The supeub 
dresses of many of the peers and peeresses were 
spoiled by it, and escape was impossible, “ for the 
wretched tenants of a slave ship weue never more 
closely packed together,'* says Huist again. “ If 
a lovely female,” he adds, “ dared to raise her 
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look to discover from what quarter the un- 
welcome Visitation came, she was certain of 
receiving an additional patch upon her cheeks, 
which m order to disencumber herself of, obliged 
her to wipe away ^dso the roseate hue which had 
been imparted to her countenance at her toilette, 
thereby obliging her to wmr a double face, of 
nature on tlfe one side, and o4* art on the other.” 

The banquet was a scene of great enthusiasm. 
At its concjusion one of the peers proposed the 
health of the king with three times three. 
Every individual in the Hall rose, and nine rounds 
of cheers were given. These having subsided, 
the Lord Chancellor , proposed, “We drink the 
health of a subject three times three ; we should 
have drunk that of Ilis Majesty with irfne times 
nine,” which was followed by another burst of 
exultation. AVhen the excitement had subsided 
His Majesty rose, and in a voice which could be 
heard in every part of the Hall, said, “ His 
Majesty thanks his peers for drinking his health, 
and does them the honour '*of drinking *their 
health and that of his good people.” . The king 
theh retired, and the company, tired out with the 
long day, sought theii* carriages, glad to get 
away at last. No soonef had the last of the«.i 
left the llalbthan the people in the galleries and 
many from outside s\^armed in,* and in an 
incredibly short space of time cleared the tables * 
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of everything on them. The viands were con- 
sumed by the almost starving multitude, many 
of whom had had nothing to eat all day, and 
when there was nothing left to eat or drink they 
carried off flower -pots, vasjis, figures, glasses, 
spoons, knives, forks, plates, and even dishes, as 
souvenirs of the#daj\ Even ladies and gentle- 
men in Court dress* were seen niarcfiing ofi* with 
dirty dishes and plates as trophies. Most of the 
articles bore the royal arms and the vjords “ Geo. 
IV.” It is interesting to notice that this was the 
first function which took place in Westminster 
Hall after it had been repaired. The old roof 
had been condemned as unsafe, and a new one 
put up, which was composed of forty loads of 
timber itom Portsmouth, taken from the old 
men-of-war which were being broken up. 

William IV. had as great a distaste for show 
and display as his predecessor had delighted in 
them, and he even raised the question as to 
whether it was not possible to dispense altogether 
wdth the ceremony of coronation. The first 
time the king attended Parliament, while placing 
the crown on his own .head he said to the Lbrd 
Chancellor, “This, my lord, is my coronation 
d«.y.” A coronation was, however, considered 
necessary ; but it was publicly announced “ that 
those parts of the ceremoTuy which had been fitted 
to a period when the outward senses were made 
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panders to the all-absorbing superstition within, 
should be* rejected, and only those retained in 
which an educated, inquiring people may see 
some relation between the nature of a kingly con- 
tract and its accomjpanying incidents.” Among 
other ceremonies which were dispensed with were 
the procession from Westtijiinster Hall to the 
Abbey, the office of the Chan^pion, and the State 
banquet in Westminster Hall. The enthrone- 
ment took ^lace on September 8, 1831. The 
weather was wretched ; but despite the pitiless 
rain, every window and balcony was full, and the 
roadways were lined deep with people who braved 
the elements to see the procession. Their 
Majesties drove in state from St. James’s Palace 
direct to the Abbey, by way of Pall Malk-'Chariug 
Cross, and Parliament Street. The moment the 
crown was placed on the king’s head a telegraphic 
message was dispatched to Portsmouth to an- 
nounce the event, and a royal salute was fired 
there within the space of three minutes, and while 
the king was yet seated upon the throne. There 
was a gala dinner at St. James’s Palace in the 
evening, and Londpn was magnificently illumin- 
ated. A brilliant display of fireworks took place 
in Hyde Park, and all places of amusement wer# 
open gratuitously. This coronation was estimated 
to have cost about £50,000, while thfit of George 
IV. fell but little short of a quarter of a million. 
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At the coronation of Queen Victoria the same 
precedent was followed, and the procession on a 
long platform from Westminster Hall to the 
Abbey was omitted, as were also the bapquet in 
the Hall and all the attendant ceremonies and 
feudal services. This occasioned a great deal of 
adverse criticism anef many public struggles, the 
tradesmen of London Ijeing partiealarly averse 
to any ^ibridgment of the festivities. A royal 
procession from Buckingham Palace to West- 
minster Abbey was substituted for the older cere- 
monials, and the route selected being a long one, 
namely by way of Constitution Hill, Hyde Park 
Corner, Piccadilly, St. James's Street, Pall Mall 
and Parliament Street, it gave opportunity for 
many nt®re people to behold it, without a possi- 
bility of the recurrence of the disorderly scenes 
which had marred the success of other corona- 
tions. Seats to view the procession were let at 
prices varying from ten shillings to five guineas. 
In St. James's Street houses were let for £200 
or £300 : for the house in Pall Mall wliich had 
been the Reform Club £500 was paid for the 
day, but in other places from, £50 to £300.,w;a8 
given for a house. Every house or vacant 
sj)ot by which the procession was to pass was 
hidden undet* scaffolding or galleries, but in the 
streets, especially on Constitution Hill, the crowd 
was not as dense as had been anticipated. 
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The beautiful summer morning was ushered 
in by a rcyyal salute, which was fired at sunrise by 
twelve pieces of artillery stationed in St. J ames’s 
Park, ^s early as six o'clock the troops who 
we're to keep the route marched into position, 
and at nine the procession began to be marshalled 
into order. Half an ho^r later the various 
royal persoflages who were io take part in it 
commenced to arrive in quick succession. At 
ten o'clock the boom of cannon announced that 
the queen had left -the Palace, and the bright 
new standard, which measured thirty feet by 
eighteen, was hoisted at the Marble Arch. The 
peers and peeresses went direct to the Abbey, and 
were conducted immediately on tlieir arrival to 
the places reserved for them — the pecrS in the 
south transept, almost as far back as the Poets' 
Corner, and the peeresses in the north transept. 
They were not included in the procession, which 
though a very long one consisted only of the 
resident foreign ministers, ambassadors extra- 
ordinary, resident foreign •ambassadors,* the 
members of the royal family, pages, women of 
tlieb bedchamber, .maids of honour, lords and 
ladies in waiting, military staff, aides-de-camp, 
royal huntsmen, yeomen prickers and forestei^s, 
the marshals. Yeomen of the Guard, 'Her Majesty 
the Queen with the officers of the hgusehold and 
a squadron of the Household Brigade. It was a- 
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very diflferent scene from the gay cavalcades 
which in olden times used to issue from the gloomy 
portals of the Tower and thread their way 
through the winding streets of mediae val^London 
to Westminster. Times have indeed changed. 
It is no longer 'necessary for the sovereign to 
ride in triumph through the capital to show that 
he is master of the turbuleftt City,* nor is there 
any defect in title to be kept out of sight by an 
extravagant display of regal pomp. And so the 
modern version of the royal escort of mediaeval 
times swept on in the bright sunshine w^hich 
came to greet the sovereign on her coronation 
morning, and which remained her good friend 
throughout her long reign until “ Queen's 
weather^’v grew to be proverbial. Times may 
change, but not so Englishmen vrhen it is a 
matter of love and loyalty to their sovereign ; 
and could any of the grim warrior-kings of old 
times have been present, and could they have 
witnessed the greeting bestowed on the girl- 
queen by her subjeets as she passed on her way 
to be crowned, they would have had no cause 
for regretting that monarchy,^ as an institution, 
was out of date. 

, Marshal Soult was the most prominent figure 
among the anlbassadors. His great sf ate carriage, 
too, excited .universal interest, for it had been 
used on many occasions of state by the last great 
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prince of the house of Cond4, the father of the 
Due de Kourbon. Many stories are current 
about the means to which the ambassadors had 
resorted in order to provide themselves with 
suitable equipages. , Some of them bought or 
hired the sheriffs’ carriages, and had them done 
up' for the occasion. ^ The one of these 

was £250 for*that day ! The<!ount Strogonoff, 
Ambassador Extraordinary to the Emj^ror of 
Russia, appeared in a wonderful state coach 
which he had purchased from the Duke of Devon- 
shire, who had used it when on a special embassy 
to St. Petersburg. The foreign ministers were 
greatly impressed by.»the crowd and the scene 
along the route of the procession. Prince Ester- 
hazy said, “ Strogonoff and the others do not 
like you, but they feel it, and it makes a great 
impression on them : in fact, nothing can be seen 
like this in any other country.” 

The appearance of the interior of the Abbey 
was very fine, but many people thought that 
too many galleries had been •erected, and that 
it would have been better if fewer people had 
been* admitted. As it Tj^as, the architectural 
beauties of the Abbey were hidden from view 
behind the scaffoldings, aijd the red^ baize used* 
for covering Uhe woodwork was not worthy of 
the occasion. Marshal Sbult was greeted with 
a murmur of applause, and so was the Duke of 
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Wellington. So much space had been taken up 
for the seating accommodation that* there was 
not much room left for the procession, and thus 
a fine effect was lost. “The different^ actors in 
the ceremonial were very imperfect in thtir paYts,” 
says Greville, and had neglected to rehearse 
them. Lord John Yhynne, who officiated for .the 
Dean of Westminister, told me that* nobody knew 
what ^Yas to be done except the archbishop and 
himself (who had rehearsed). Lord Willoughby 
(who is experienced in these matters), and the 
Duke of Wellington, and consequently there was 
a continual difficulty and embarrassment, and the 
queen never knew what she was to do next. 
They made her leave her chair and enter into 
St. ESward s Chapel before the prayers were 
concluded, much to the discomfiture of the 
archbishop. She said to John Thynne, ‘Pray 
tell me what I am to do, for they don't know ' ; 
and at the end, wdien the orb was put into her 
hand, she said to him, ‘ What am I to do with 
it ‘ Your Maj/?.sty is to carry it, if you please, 
in your hand.' ‘Am I?' she said; ‘it is very 
heavy.' The ruby ring was^ made for heroljttle 
finger instead of the fourth, on which the rubric 
^prescribes that it should be put. When the 
archbishop* was to put it on, shQ« extended the 
former, bujb he said it must be on the latter. 
She said it was too small, and she could not 
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get it on. He said it was right to put it there, 
and, as he insisted, she yielded, but had first to 
take off her other rings, and then this was forced 
on ; but it hurt her very much, and as soon as 
the 'ceremony was over she was obliged to bathe 
her finger in iced water in order to get it off. 
The noise, the confusion wtre very great when 
the medals w^re thrown abcfu^ hj Lord Surrey, 
every -one scrambling with all their might and 
main to get them, and none more vigorously 
than the maids of honour. There was a great 
demonstration when the Duke of Wellington 
did homage. Lord Rolle, who is between eighty 
and ninety, fell down as he was getting up the 
steps of the throne. ' Her first impulse was to 
rise, and when, afterwards, he came agaiil to do 
homage, she said, ‘ May I not get up and meet 
hin>?’ and then rose from the throne and 
advanced down one or tw^o of the steps to 
prevent his coming up — an act of graciousness 
and kindness which made a great sensation. She 
sent in the evening to inquire gfter Lord Rolte.'' * 
A gala dinner was given at Buckingham 
P6kJace in the evening, at which covers were 
laid for one hundred pefsons. Afterwards the 
royal party went on to the roof of the Palacj^ 
to see a* display of fireworks which took place 
in the Green Park. London was i^agnificently 

* Greville, Memoirs. 
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illuminated, and many places of amusement were 
opened gratuitously to all comers. ^ The day 
passed oflP very well. The multitudes who 
thronged the streets were orderly and satisfied, 
and very few accidents occurred. * 

We have thus reached the latest of a long 
series of living pictures, in which are dimly 
shadowed forth the many vicissitudes through 
which 4:he nation has passed : the brief periods 
of disaster, the transient days of ^triumph. It 
has not been an unbroken 'record of prosperity : 
there are many dark pages in the annals of our 
history on which it is painful to dwell. But, 
despite a few halts, the n\arch of the nation has 
ever been steadily onward, and that we are not 
yet standing still will be made manifest to the 
most casual observer at home and the most 
rabid anglophobe abroad, when the next of these 
scenes comes to be enacted. The coronation of 
King Edward VIL will be the onost memorable 
that will ever have tak^n place, in that a new 
and* glorious element will enter into it — that of 
imperialism ; for Greater Britain has come into 
existence since the last occasion on whieb a 
sovereign was enthroned in Westminster Abbey, 
ftnd the title of Emperor of India will also be 
added to the style of former monarch's. When 
the king, standing by‘the archbishop's side in 
the Abbey, comes to face the assembled people. 




(Jeougk iV. 
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and is presented to them in accordance with 
the ancient custom of recognition, there will be 
some present who will have journeyed over many 
thousand^ miles of ocean in order to represent 
our ' greftt Indian Empire and the rich and 
flourishing provinces of the British Colonies in 
distant ccwners of the earthy and in their name 
to take a share in enthroning the king. The 
coronation of a British sovereign is no logger a 
local event, and it will be celebrated with a 

-•m 

demonstration of loynlty to the throne which 
will be world-wide in extent. 



CHi^PTER VI 

CONdERNING REGALIA 

The earliest form of a crown apgears to have 
been a fillet or band tied* round the head and 
worn either for ornament or for the purpose of 
keeping up the hair. The name crown appears 
to have been given indi^riminately to a fillet 
of gold or silver, to a garland of leaves or twigs, 
such as was worn by guests at a banquet, and 
even, as in the case of the Jewish High Priest, 
to a plain linen band bearing a jewel in front. 
When kings came into fashion, a special head- 
dress as a symbol of royalty was considered 
desirable, and they usu^ly wore crowns when- 
ever they appeared in public, although it was 
not until much later that the formal ceremony 
of ('oronation was instituted. Even after* this 
time kings still continued to wear their crowns, 
but by gradual degrees the custom died out. 
Our Anglo-Saxon and Norman kings ^appeared 
in public at all high festivals, such as Christmas, 
Easter, and Whitsuntide, and on all state occasions, 
160 
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with their crowns on, as did also the early Planta- 
genets. Edward I. was the first king who 
neglected to conform to the custom, pleading that 
crowns did more onerate than honour princes ; 
and' after his time kings rarely appeared in public 
crowned. When coronets came to be worn in 
general by persons of high distinction, other sym- 
bols of royaliJy came to be tcynsidered necessary 
for gi*fing emphasis to the exalted position of a 
king. The orb and the sceptre were then added. 
The staff was borne -before him to signify that 
his path was clear and no one would impede 
his progress; the swords were carried before 
him to imply the exercise of justice and mercy. 
The sword of state and the spurs indicated his 
military character, and the vestments the* sacred 
nature of his high ofiice. 

The ancient regalia of England was destroyed 
in the time of the Commonwealth. It consisted 
then of St. Edward's crown, the orb, the sceptre 
with the dove, the sceptre with the cross, the 
staff, the bracelets, the spurs,.the ring, the cbmb, 
the ampulla and spoon, the chalice and paten, 
and robes and vestments and other royal ensigns, 
all of which are bcliev^Jl to have belonged to 
Edward the Confessor. There was also the 
crown of St# Edgitha, used for crowning the 
queen consorts, and the orb and ^ceptre with 
which they were invested. It is believed that^ 
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the greater part of all these were actually as 
old if not even older than the time oi the Con- 
fessor. “ The excessive veneration,” says Planch^, 
“with which even to this day his memory is 
regarded by the Roman Catholics, must have 
had its effect not only u^on the persons to 
whom was confided % the care of his personal 
ornaments, but *apjol the sovereigns who were 
successively invested with them, and the people 
who coJisidered them the heirlooms of the 
monarchy. No report of their everTiaving been 
lost, or altered, or indeed once being removed 
from the custody of the monks at Westminster 
has reached us, and they were never produced but 
for the express purpose of the coronation, each 
monarch having his own crown of state, some- 
times several, besides other symbols of royalty, 
made to wear and to bear on all other occasions.” 

The crown with which all the sovereigns of 
England up to the time of Charles 1. w^ere 
crowned, probably belonged originally to King 
Alfrod. When in^ 16 49** the Parliamentarians 
had determined upon the destruction of the 
regalia, they ordered an inventory to be madf of 
the contents of the Je^el House in the cloisters 
at Westminster. In this, mention is made of 

f 

only one croWn, which is called “ King 'Alfred’s 
crowne,” and is described as being of “gould 
.wyreworke set with slight stones, and two little 
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bells.” There is documentary evidence to prove 
that King Alfred's crown was in existence in 
the thirteenth century. Previous to Alfred the 
kings were only elected and anointed ; he is the 
first seVereign whose coronation is mentioned, 
and it is quite coAceivable, that the rite, which 
is believed to have been tolemnised for the first 
time in his «ase, would not qpiy be continued by 
succf^ding kings from the mere fact of its close 
association with him, but also that fhe* actual 
crown employed on -the occasion would be care- 
fully preserved and handed down from one 
generation of kings to another. It therefore 
came to Edward the Confessor in his turn, and 
was entrusted by him to the care of the Abbot 
and monks of Westminster. In the description 
of Richard I.'s coronation, which is the earliest 
of. which a full account has been preserved, no 
mention is made of St. Edward's crown, it is 
simply called the crown.” It is not until 
Edward 11. 's time that the crown used in the 
inauguration ceremony is ^ spoken of as St. 
Edward's. All authorities seem to agree, how- 
eygr, that this is the same crown ‘which was 
employed at all the coif^nations up to the Com- 
monwealth, but unfortunately we do not knyw 
what its shqj)e was, be/ond that it had no vel- 
vet lining. The cap of*maintenance used to be 
first placed on the king's head and over tha^ 
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he wore the crown. Crowns with velvet caps are 
of a later date. Royal portraits which have come 
down to us do not help us, as the monarchs are in- 
variably represented wearing their crowns of state, 
which each one had made expressly for hunselft ' 
St. Edward's crown, whicli had been pre- 
served with the grea153st care for upwards qf 
seven centuries, was .rAthlessIy broken up by the 
agents ^ the Parliamentary party. It vwas 
found to weigh seventy-nine and a half ounces, 
and as gold was worth £3* per ounce, it was 
valued at £248 : 10s. The stones were sold for 
what they would fetch. Queen Edgitha's crown, 
with which the queen consorts used to be 
crowned, was found to be only of silver gilt, and 
was valued at £1G. The robes and vestments, 
whicli are believed to have belonged to the 
Confessor, were considered quite worthless. It 
is obvious, of course, that they were really old — 
very old in fact ; but some people might have 
considered the fact of their having been used at 
the investiture of the sovereigns for a long roll 
of centuries to amount to something. Not so 
the vandals of the Commonjvealth, however, 
who were nothing if ndt practical. A pair of 
goVi embroidered gloves they valued at one 
shilling; a pair of shoes ’of cloth of^gold^at two 
shillings ; a p^iir of buskins of cloth of silver and 
adver stockings, very old, they put down at half 
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a crown ; one robe laced with gold lace, at ten 
shillings t a taffety crimson robe, very old, at 
ten shillings ; and one ‘‘ livor cullrd. silke robe '' 
at nothing at all. The total value of the regalia, 
including King Alfred’s and Queen Edgitha’s 
crowns, the sceptres, spurs, swords, and other 
objects used at the coronations, they set down 
at £612 : IV : 8, and the/ (X)nsidered, no doubt, 
that^they had done exceedingly well in^^alising 
such a good round sum for such meaningless 
trifles, and possibly regarded it in the light of 
an excellent day’s work. 

Down to the time of the Commonwealth, the 
Treasury, as containing the regalia, had been in 
the custody of the Chapter of Westminster as 
before of the convent. The Parliamentary party 
had long been haunted by a terrible fear lest the 
regalia should escape their clutches, and even, 
during the lifetime of Charles I. they had forced 
their way into the Treasury to assure themselves 
that they were safe, ^pleading as an excuse that 
Dean Williams was alleged to have carried 
them away to keep them out of their hands. 
i‘On January 28, 1643, a motion was made 
in the Commons that^the dean, sub -dean, and 
prebendaries should be required to deliver# up 
the keys ; and the question put whether, upon 
their refusal, the doof should ba broken open. 
So strong was the deference to the ancieat 
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rights of the Chapter that, even in that ex- 
cited time, the question was lost by 58 to 37 ; 
and when the doors were finally forced open, 
it was only on the distinct understanding 
that an inventory be taken only, and that locks 
should be put upon the doors and nothing re- 
moved till upon the fui^ther order of the House. 
Even this was only .ctoied by 42 against 41.” 

Henr)^Martin ” (sucli was the story, “says 
Dean Stanley) ''had been entrusted with the 
welcome task ; and England has never seen a 
ceremony so nearly approaching to the Revolu- 
tions of the Continent as when the stern 
enthusiast, with the malicious humour for which 
he was noted, broke open the huge iron chest in 
the ancient Chapel of the Treasury, and dragged 
out the crown, sword, and robes, consecrated by 
,the use of six hundred years, and put them on 
George Wither the poet,” “ who being thus 
crowned and royally arrayed,” says Wood, "first 
marched about the room with a stately garb, 
and afterwards, with a thousand apish and 
ridiculous actions, exposed those sacred orna- 
ments to contempt and laughter.” They weiie 
put back in their accustbmed places, however, 
and 4 .it was not until six or seven years later 
that their destruction was decided upon. 

Sir Henry IVJildmay, the keeper of the Jewel 
Houses, was never able to overcome the odium 
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with which he was regarded owing to his share in 
this transaction. It was the destruction of King 
Alfred's beautiful filigree crown in particular 
which inspired such strong detestation of him, and 
there Were no doubt many who were in strong 
sympathy with the sentiment -^which inspired the 
€ 5 pcentric Earl of Pembroblj to leave £50 in his will 
to a footmaHi who had givfii ^ir Henry Mildmay a 
thraSliing. “My will is," said Lord Penii)joke in 
the same document, “that the said Sir faarry shall 
not meddle with m/ jew^ells. I knew him when he 
served the Duke of Buckingham, and, since, how 
he handled the Crowne jewells, for both which 
reasons I now name him knave of diamonds." 

So our regalia cannot boast of any high 
antiquity, most of our present ensigns of royalty 
having been made for the coronation of Charles II. 
Tie ancient names were retained. Of the two • 
crowns ordered for that ceremony the one used 
to crown the king was called St. Edward s 
Crown, the sceptre Avith the cross is still known 
as St. Edward's Sceptre, and the staff as St. 
Edward's Staff. An attempt was even made to 
retain the ancientr form of each of the symbols, 
but as careful drawing^ of the originals had not 
been made, it is doubtful whether this was done. 
The sum of £31,978:9:11 was paid to the 
king’s goldsmith, Sir Henry Vines, in 1662, for 
the new regalia, which sum included the cost «^f 
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two crowns set with precious stones, one for 
crowning the king, and the other for His Majesty 
to wear on his return to Westminster Hall. As 
Charles was unmarried, a crown for the queen 
consort was not provided until the next reign. 
It is a circlet of gold, and was made for Marie 
d'Este, the wife of <^ames II., at a cost of 
£*110,000. Anothev (^rown was inad>e for Mary 
II., whp^ being joint sovereign with her husband, 
required something rather more important than 
just the diadem of a queen consort ; the second 
orb was also made for this queen for the same 
reason. There are sceptres*^ for the king and 
queen, and a sceptre made specially for Mary II., 
St. Edward’s Stafl', which is carried before the 
sovereign, the orb, the bracelets, the spurs and the 
four swords, Curtana, the pointless sword of mercy, 
the sword of justice to the Spirituality, the sword 
of justice to the Temporality. The sw^ords are all 
carried before the sovereign in the procession, both 
previous to and after the coronation ; the great 
sword of state is girded on' ’him during the cere- 
mony of investiture. The ring is newly made for 
each sovereign, as is, of course, t the second cro’srn. 

The ampulla, which ^3e)ntain8 the consecrated 
oij, is a vessel of finely chased gold in the form 
of an eagle standing on* a pedestal^ and having 
outstretched .wings. The body of the bird is 
hollow : the head screws oS about the middle of 
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the neck to allow of the oil being put in, 
and the Jiead is also hollow with an opening 
in the beak through which it is poured into 
the spoon. This ampulla is believed to have 
be^n in* use at all coronations since the reign of 
Henry IV., and th&e is a curious legend attached 
to it. When Thomas a ^ecket was in banish- 
ment in Fiance, he was#p^;a/ing one night in 
a clrurch at Sens when the Virgin^ Mary 
suddenly appeared and delivered fo him a 
golden eagle and a -small vial of stone or glass, 
assuring him that any king of England anointed 
with the oil contained in them would prove to 
be a merciful ruler and a distinguished champion 
of the Church. Tlie word *the chronicler uses 
for ‘‘ champions ” rendered literally w’ould mean 
prize-fighter — a curious expression to be attri- 
bijted to a sacred personage. He was con^- 
manded to consign these precious objects to a 
monk of Poitiers, who vrould conceal it in a 
large stone in the Church of St. Gregory. The 
archbishops sudden^ death, probably prevented 
his imparting the secret to any one — certainly 
noiJ)ody appears tp have known anyfhing, about 
it until it was disco^red long afterwards by 
revelation to a certain holy man, who brought tlie 
golden*eagle#to the Dulce of Lancaster, by whom 
it was sent to the Bla«k Prince. , He caused it 
to be conveyed to the Tower and to be kept 
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safely in a strong chest, but, by some accident, it 
was put on one side, and was not discowed until 
1399, when Richard II. caused an inquisition of 
the treasures in the Tower to be made^. Then 
this eagle and jar were found, together with 
a manuscript m the handwriting of Thomas 
a Becket giving aif account of them. Bo 
impressed was Richald by this document that 
he \TOhed to be anointed with the oil, and 
applied to the Archbishop of Canterbury for 
the purpose. But Arundel is said to have 
refused, alleging that having once received the 
sacred unction it could not be administered 
again. A few months aft^srwards Richard was 
deposed, and the oil was employed at the 
coronation of his rival, Henry IV. Such is the 
tradition attaching to this beautiful little vessel. 
Whether it was concocted by Henry IV. \to 
strengthen his weak title to the throne, or was 
intended to outrival the legend of the Sainte 
Ampoule used at the coronations of the kings of 
France we do not know, but this is the version 
given of the way in which the ampulla came 
into the English regalia. Of « the history of<;he 
spoon we know nothing^but from its workman- 
ship and extreme thinness it is pr^^an^Afl to be 
very ancient. 

When at* the Restoration the new regalia 
were furnished for the coronation, it was 
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determined not to return them to the old Jewel 
House in tjie cloisters at Westminster, where the 
ancient Treasury had been, but to lodge them 
in the Tower, where they have remained ever 
since. On the eve of a coronation they are 
removed to Westminster and delivered to the 
Dean, who hands them ov^ the next day to the 
Lord High Constable. They ,w6re deposited at 
first in*a room in St. Martin's Tower, and it was 
here that Colonel Blood, in 1671, rftade* an 
attempt to sfeal thenr. He disguised himself as 
a clergyman, and accompanied by an accomplice, 
who passed herself olF as his wife, went to the 
Tower and requested to be shown the regalia. 
While they were waiting there* the lady feigned 
sudden indisposition, and during the time that 
Mrs. Edwards, the keeper's wife, who had come 
to her assistance, was attending to her, Blood in-^ 
spected the windows and the doors and acquainted 
himself with the position of the room and the 
best means of gaining access to it. He made 
the kindness of Mrs. Edwards to his pretended 
wife an excuse for calling on her later with a 
present of gloves > by de*grees he became on 
very intimate terms with* the family, and finally 
negotiations were set on foot for arranging^ 
marriag^ between the daughter of Edwards and 
one of Blood's nephews. • On one occasion Blood 
dined with the family, and in his character o^ 
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clergyman said grace before the meal with great 
devotion, concluding with a prayer for the king, 
queen, and the royal family. On the appointed 
day he brought his pretended nepnew to see the 
young lady, and also another young nSan whom 
he introduced a^ a friend. A third accomplice 
was left outside to gire the alarm if any one came, 
and a fourth was waiting beyond the Tower 
precincts with their horses. On their asking to 
see the regalia, Edwards unsuspectingly took 
them into the room where they were, when 
Blood and his accomplices suddenly gagged him, 
and on his making a fierce resistance stabbed 
him several times and wounded him severely in 
many places. With great haste they proceeded 
to batter the crown and flatten it, and Blood put 
it under his cloak ; but as they were about to 
file the sceptre in half to put it into a bag which 
they had brought with them for the purpose, 
they were disturbed by the unexpected arrival 
from Flanders of a son of Mr. Edwards. They 
immediately decamped mth the crown and 
the orb only, and a most exciting chase took 
place. The cry of “ TreasoUv! and “ Murder ! 
was raised, and young Edwards and one or two 
others started in hot pursuit. A warder put 
himself in 'the way of the fugitives, but on 
Colonel Blood discharging a pistol at him he 
^ valiantly fell to the ground, although Blood 
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missed him. The sentinel at the drawbridge 
let them pass, and as they ran along the Tower 
Wharf they cjied out, “ Stop the rogues,” so 
that no one lAought of stopping them. How- 
ever, thaj^ were overtaken and seized before they 
reached the spot where the horses were waiting 
for them. On being captjjred Blood said, “ It 
was a gaUanl* attempt, how^vgr •unsuccessful : it 
was for a crown.” In the scrimmage a large 
pearl, a large diamond, as well as somS smaller 
stones, fell out of the crown, but fortunately 
most of them were recovered. The balas ruby, 
broken off the sceptre, was found in the pocket 
of Blood’s accomplice, so that nothing of great 
importance was lost. * Strangb to say. Colonel 
Blood did not receive any severe punishment 
for this outrage. Charles ordered him to be 
examined in his presence, and he partly over- , 
awed and partly captivated the king by his bear- 
ing and by the bold face he put upon it, so that 
not only did he receive a pardon but was even 
admitted to the Court and ^iven a pensiofi of 
£500. On his death in 1680 some wag wrote : — 

Thanks, ye kind fates, fo^yoiir last favour snown 

In stealing Blood, who lately stole the Crown. 

The 4mpe®al State Crown worfi by Queen 
Victoria at her coronati«n was made for her by 
the Court jewellers in 1838 from stones taken 
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from old crowns and others furnished by Her 
Majesty's command. It has a crinison velvet 
cap lined with white silk and an l^rmine border. 
Above this is a band of jewels edgefe. on both sides 
by a row of pearls, on the upper edge %{ which 
rest four large Maltese crosses, pat6e, alternat- 
ing with four fleurs-d^lys. These are all entirely 
covered with dfarpo».ds ; each fleup-de-lys has a 
lar^ ruby in the centre, the Maltese crosslss have 
emerald centres, excepting the front cross, which 
has a magnificent ruby. Above the crosses rise 
four imperial arches in the shape of oak leaves 
and acorns of diamonds set in silver, which 
meet in the centre of the crown and support a 
mound with a cross on its summit; with the 
excepfion of a rose-cut sapphire in the centre of 
the cross the stones here are all either brilliants 
^r rose diamonds. The total of the jewels in* the 
crown is one large ruby irregularly polished ; one 
large broad -spread sapphire, sixteen sapphires, 
eleven emeralds, four rubies, one thousand three 
hundred and sixty -three* brilliant diamonds, 
twelve hundred and seventy-three rose diamonds, 
one hundred and foHy-sevan table diamonds, 
four drop-shaped pearM^^and two hundred and 
seventy -three pearls. 

The great* ruby was presented to Edward the 
Black Prince, son of Edward III., by his father- 
in-law, Pedro the Cruel, King of Castile, in 
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return for the great services which the prince 
had rendejed him. Pedro had obtained it by 
treachery. M had promised a safe conduct to 
the Red King V)f Grenada, and on his arrival at 
Seville treated him well. But the next day, 
the Red King and all his attendants were mur- 
dered by the orders of ftidro, who wished to 
possess him^lf of the jeWek of the Moorish 
prince, which he knew to be both many ^and 
valuable. T^e Black Prince used to wear the 
ruby in his hat, and Horace Walpole mentions a 
portrait of him, which he believed to be genuine, 
in which the prince is represented wearing a hat 
adorned with a whit§ feather and a large ruby 
“ exactly the shape of the rough ruby still ^in the 
crown,” says Walpole. Henry V. went into the 
battlefield of Agincourt wearing a helmet adorned 
with a rich crown garnished with many jewel% « 
among them being this ruby. So fierce was the 
fight that the crown was broken and many of 
the jewels lost ; but one of the prisoners, cap- 
tured during the fighf , promised to reveal wliere 
they were, provided he obtained his liberty 
without ransom. •TheJ^els were reb?y.ered, 
but the prisoner, it is •said, was not liberated. 
Queen Elizabeth, who was extravagantly fond€©f 
jewels, 3id ndt have this ruby set in her crown, 
but kept it by her. Wten Sir James Melville 
was sent by Mary Queen of Scots on a specitjl 
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mission to London, Elizabeth evinced the 
strongest desire to show herself off to him to the 
best advantage, in order to establish herself in 
his estimation above Mary, of whon^ she was 
profoundly jealous. She jiaiiced to Kim, and 
played to him on the virginals, and took him to 
her bedchamber to iCiow him some of her most 
valuable possessions. Among them was this stone. 
Melville says, She showed me a lair ruby, great 
like a racket ball.” The ruby was then pierced 
at the top with a small hole to enable it to be 
worn suspended from the neck, but the hole was 
afterwards filled with a small ruby set in gold. 
The great sapphire in the front of the band is 
believed to have been once in the possession of 
Edward the Confessor, and it was said to invest 
its wearer with the power of curing the cramp. 
"^It remained a Crown jewel and was worn by 
most of the sovereigns, but when James II. was 
deposed he took it with him into exile, and it 
renjained in the possession of the Stuarts until 
the death of the Cardinal o^ York, who bequeathed 
it to George ill. It appears then to have passed 
into -odier hands, for GgorgeTV. on his acceSsion 
purchased it for the sum of £60,000 and placed 
if in his crojvn. . ^ 

St. Edwards crown, which is'' employed for 
the actual ceremony of coronation, is of the 
\same design as the crown just described ; having ^ 
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a band or cij’clet supporting four fleurs-de-lys 
alternating with four Maltese crosses, pat^e, out 
of which rise ftwo arches bearing a mound sur- 
mounted by Across at the point where they inter- 
seit. is of gold with some very fine jewels, 
but is not as rich ih value or as elegant in design 
asjbhe State crown. The jj^rince of W ales’s crown 
is of plain g©ld unadorned ivij.h*jewels, and is also 
of this pattern, as are, too, the coronets worn by 
the princes of the blood, the sons, bretherS and 
uncles of the soveteign, which differ only in 
respect of their having no arches, which are a 
mark of independent sovereignty and are only 
allowed in the crown of the Prince of Wales by 
courtesy. The crowns worn’ by former Princes 
of Wales, up to the end of the seventeenth 
century, had no arches. The coronets of the 
princesses of Great Britain are of plain gold and 
resemble those of the princes, except that tVo 
Maltese crosses and two strawberry leaves alter- 
nate with the four tieurs-de-lys instead of the 
four crosses. 

In 1841 a fire broke out at the Tower, and the 
flames made such rapid progress in thcv direction 
of the Jewel House tkSt it was considered "advis- 
able to remove the regalia. They were, however, 
enclosed within a strong iron gfating and the 
keys were not forthcoming. Meanwhile the fire 
rapidly gained ground. A crow-bar was found 
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and a narrow opening hastily naac|3 in the grat- 
ing, through which Mr. Pierse, of the Metropoli- 
tan Police Force, managed to civep, and with 
much difficulty contrived to hand (fit the various 
articles. But the great silver font proved too 
large, and the crow-bar was dgain in requisition, 
and a larger aperture |iad to be made. By djint 
of great exertions' a^jidiat no small personal risk — 
for the heat by this time was so intense thkt the 
garmfents'of the rescue party were almost in a 
charred state — the whole of the regalia were saved. 
The warders, escorted by a bodyguard composed 
of firemen and policemen, carried them all to a 
place of safety. The present Jewel House was 
erected in the following year. 

The Vestments with which the sovereign is 
robed in the coronation service are four in number : 
the colobium sindonis, the dalmatica or super- 
tunic, the stole, and the imperial mantle. The 
robes worn by Queen Victoria at her coronation 
are in the custody of the Keeper of the Robes, 
and are kept at St. James s* Palace. The colo- 
bium sindonis represents the alb of a priest or 
the roch^^^of a bishop." It is.of soft fine linc^ 
and is" open at the sides,‘i)eing cut low on the 
neck, and is sleeveless. It has a deep flounce of 
lace and is edged at the sides with Rarro^f lace : 
with it Queen Victoria woce, as a girdle, a thick 
gold cord with heavy bullion tassels. 
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Over this sovereign wears the dalmatica 
or super-tupic : a long jacket with great pointed 
sleeves and wi thout a fastening. It is of cloth 
of gold and edged with gold lace. Queen 
Victorians* dalmatica had a beautiful pattern of 
wavy palm leaves outlined in green, which en- 
closed at intervals pink rogea with green leaves, 
green shamrocks and purpk thfetles, all carried 
out in exquisite pale shades of silk. It was lined 
with rose-coloured silk. 

After the dalmatica comes the stole, which 
is worn round the neck, hanging down on either 
side. That worn by Queen Victoria was a band 
of cloth of gold three inches in width and five 
feet two inches in length, with a bullion fringe 
at either end. A design of pink roses, ’silver 
Imperial Eagles, silver and green shamrocks, 
and* silver and purple thistles, was interwoven 
with the gold thread. The lining was of pink 
silk to match the dalmatica. 

Over all comes the imperial mantle, which is 
foursquare, to reprei^nt, it is said, the four 
quarters of the globe subject to the Divine 
authority, and which is efnbroidered A^ith fouj 
golden eagles. It corra^ponds to the cope \forn 
by a bishop. Queen Victoria's imperial mangle 
was of clpth of»gold, lineS with rose-coloured silk, 
and was about sixty-fiv^ inches lor^g, measuring 
twenty-eight inches across the shoulders. The 
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design interwoven with the gcp.d thread was 
ovals in purple silk enclosing in prder green 
thistles, green shamrocks, red and white Tudor 
roses with green leaves, silver e4^1es and silver 
coronets alternating with silver fleurs-de-iys ; 
the colours being more decided and stronger in 
tone than those emp^loyed in the dalmatici^ and 
the stole. A ''hook at the back prevents it 
from slipping, and it is secured in front with a 
gold claSp. 

The Bible on which the sovereign takes the 
oath is now supplied for each occasion ; but 
there is a beautiful old manuscript with a 
binding of exquisite workmanship in the British 
Museum, on which it is said all the kings from 
Henry I. to Henry VIIL took the coronation 
oath. It passed into private hands, and was 
in the Ashburnham Library when it -was 
acquired by the British Museum. 

In the middle of the last century a jewel of 
great value passed into the possession of Queen 
Victoria in the famous diamond known as the 
Koh-I-Noor, which was ceded to the East India 
Company when they annexed the Punjaub,« 5 md 
was presented by them’ to Her Majesty. It 
In^s had a most eventful history, and has passed 
through so 'many vicissitudes and has J^een the 
occasion of §o much bl6odshed that the natives 
of India regard it with superstitious awe. Ac- 
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cording to onl) tradition it was discovered in the 
first instance \in the bed of the Godavery, near 
Masulipatam, five thousand years ago; while 
another ^stat!fe|^ that in the fourteenth century 
it was ‘taken by the Sultan Ala -ed- din from 
the Rajah of Malwa, in whQse family it had 
bean an heirloom since 5J B.c. In 1526 it was 
in the possdfesion of the Rajeli of Gwalior, but 
on his defeat by the Sultan Barber, the founder 
of the Mog^l Empire, it was discoveAd among 
the treasures at DelLi which fell into the hands 
of the conqueror. It was known as the famous 
diamond even then, and was described by its 
new owner as being ^orth half the daily expendi- 
ture of the world. It remained at Delhi until 
1739, and is said to have adorned the famous pea- 
cock throne which was one of the glories of the 
Mt)gul dynasty, the value of which was estimated 
at twelve millions sterling. The Koh-I-Noor is 
believed by some people to have furnished one 
of the eyes of this wonderful peacock. When 
Mohammed Shah was on the throne the Mogul 
Empire was mvaded by Nadir Shah, the Emperor 
of Persia, who defeated Mohammed 'in 17^9 
and levied tribute oif liim. He carried off^this 

famous throne and other treasure to the vaUe of 
• * • 
seventy milfions sterling, but the diamond was 

not among them. It is related of him that, 

having heard of it, he was anxious to secure, it 
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for himself, but that it was not? to be found 
anywhere. After trying in vai^i t^o discover 
where it was hidden, he was told by one of the 
women in Mohammed's harem th^^' the Emperor 
had concealed it in the folds of his turban, which 
he never by any chance laid aside. Then Nadir 
had recourse to a stratagem. “ At a grand cere- 
mony a few day^ afterwards, held in Delhi, for 
the purpose of reinstating Mohammed on the 
throne of his Tartar ancestors, Nadir suddenly 
took the opportunity of asking him to exchange 
turbans, in token of reconciliation and in order 
to cement .the eternal friendship that they had 
just sworn for each other." This was a time- 
honoured Oriental custom, seldom omitted by 
princes of equal rank on State occasions. ‘‘Taken 
completely aback by this sudden move, and 
lacking leisure even for reflections, Mohammed 
found himself checkmated by his wily rival, 
and was fain, with as much grace as possible, 
to accept the insidious request. Indeed the 
Persian conqueror left hini no option, for he 
quickly removed his own national sheepskin 
h^ad- dress, glittering with costly gems, rfbd 
replaced it with the Emperor's turban. Main- 
taining the proverbial self-command of Oriental 
potentates, Mohammed betrayed his surprise 
and chagrin by no out^^ard sign, and so in- 
different did he seem to the exchange, that for 
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a moment Nldir began to feel he had been 
misled. Anxmus to be relieved of his doubts, 
he hastily* dismissed the durbar with renewed 
assurances oU friendship and devotion. With- 
drawing, 1)0 hil tent he unfolded the turban, to 
discover, with selfiiJh rapture, the long-coveted 
stone. He hailed the sparkling gem with the 
exclamation,* ‘ Koh - 1 - N^or ! • signifying in 
English, ‘ Mountain of Light.' " * 

At Nadirs death the stone passed to* his 
son, Shah Ifokh, a man of feeble powers, who 
was soon deprived of his throne and treasures, 
but who clung to a few of his most valuable 
gems with extraordinary strength of purpose, 
undergoing the worst tortures, even to the 
putting out of his eyes, rather than yield them 
up. In 1751 one of the Afghan princes came 
to bis assistance and restored him to his throne, 
receiving as a reward the great diamond. It 
was now in the possession of the Durani dynasty 
in Afghanistan for two generations ; but the 
second prince, Shah. Zaman, was deposed •and 
deprived of his sight by Shah Shuja, his next 
brother. He was for maity years imprisoned in 
a fortress, but with gfCat cunning he maufttge'd 
to secrete the diamond in the plaster ^f the 
walls bf th^i room ^here he was confined. 
When the plaster began to wear away, the 

* Strectei, 
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sharp edges of the crystal were exposed, and 
one of the officials happening jo scratch his 
hand against it one day in passing, ‘ discovered 
its hiding-place. In future, at aU State cere- 
monies Shah Shuja wore it on his breast. Lord 
Elphinstone, when he went as special envoy to 
Peshawur, remarked on this wonderful stone. 

In his turn §hp,li Shuja wae dethroned, 
deprived of his sight and exiled, but he managed 
to retain possession of the Koh-I-Noor in spite 
of his many misfortunes. He and his dbnsort 
became apparently the guests, but in reality the 
prisoners of Runjit - Singh, the Lion of the 
Punjaub, who, although no connoisseur of 
precious stones, attached much importance to 
their possession, and having heard of the fame 
of the Koh-I-Noor, determined to possess himself 
of it. Shah Shuja he kept in captivity, ^ind 
believing that the Begum had the diamond, he 
commanded her to give it up. She pleaded she 
had not got it, whereupon he seized all her effects, 
but failed to find it. He then treated her and 
her family with great harshness, and to propitiate 
him, she sent him some costly, stones and a ruby 
of Vbvj great value. Runjit showed them to an 
expert and was furious at hearing that the 
Koh-I-Noor Was not amongst them. lie em- 
ployed still harsher measures in his dealings with 
the Begum, who finally treated with him for the 
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possession of the stone. Shah Shuja volunteered 
to surrender on certain conditions, and a day 
was fixed f6r it to be made over to Runjit. 

The inteivjew was a curious one. Runjit and 
Shah Shaja whre seated opposite one another, 
but for a long time they did not speak, and 
profound silence reigned. Runjit, notwith- 
standing his impatience, alAtained from breaking 
the silence for over an hour, then he hinted to 
a confidant that he might quietl)^ remind 
Shah Shuja of the object of their meeting. This 
was done, and a slave was sent for the diamond. 
He returned with a packet, which he placed on 
the carpet at an equal distance from the two 
princes. Another de^p silence followed, during 
which Runjit, fuming with excitement, • could 
barely restrain himself. At length he com- 
manded an attendant to open the packet, and, 
delighted with the gem, he questioned Shih 
Shuja as to the value he put on it. “At good 
luck,” replied Shah Shuja, “ for it has ever been 
the associate of him who has vanquished* his 
foes.” He received 125,000 rupees for it and a 
pension of 60,000, rupees* each for himself and 
for his brother, and 60^^ rupees to each of their 
eldest sons. Runjit had the diamond ^ t^n a 
bracelet* whic]> he wor^ on all public occasions. 
At his death an attempt was made to secure it 
for the famous Temple of Juggernaut, which, 
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however, failed. At the annexation of the 
Punjaub in 1849, one of the s^pulations was 
the surrender of the Koh-I-Noor, •which was 
presented to Queen Victoria. , 

When it came to England, lits appearance 
was slightly disappointing •to many who had 
heard of its faihe. It was lacking in light, ^ 
being scarcely more ^ brilliant tha,n a piece of 
grey crystal ; and had been badly cut. it had 
a flat tep, irregular sides, and a multitude of 
tiny facets ; there were several distinct flaws 
in it caused by small caves, which, according 
to Sir David Brewster, were the result of the 
expansive forces of condensed gas, a circumstance 
which would make the cutting of it a matter 
of great difficulty. However, after much con- 
sultation, it was decided to have it done, and 
the task was entrusted to a famous firm, of 
ifmsterdam jewellers. A small four - horse 
machine was erected in the atelier of the Crown 
jewels in the Tower. Mr. Sebastian Gerrard 
superintended the recutting, the actual work 
being done by Mr. Voorsanger of Amsterdam. 
The Prince Consort placed .the stone on ^the 
mill; and the Duke of ^Wellington gave the 
wheel •the first turn, and thus auspiciously 
inaugurated, 'the work df recuttiiag began. It 
went on for a period of thirty -eight days, twelve 
hours being Sevoted to it each day. So much 
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trouble was experienced in getting rid of one 
of the flaws, that the revolutions of the wheel 
had to be* increased to three thousand per 
minute, and eyen then very slow progress was 
made. Many professors and men of note went 
to the workshop t5 watch operations, which 
pxcitjpd a good deal of interest. One of the 
visitors is said to have as]i§d Garrard what 
he woilld do if the diamond were suddenly to 
fly into pieces during the progress of the w5rk, 
which is what some experts averred would 
happen. “Take my name-plate oS* the door 
and bolt,*^ he replied promptly. The diamond 
lost eighty carats altogether during the process, 
and was reduced to its pfesent weight of 
106t^ carats. It is now set in a brooch, which 
Queen Victoria used occasionally to wear on 
State occasions, and is kept at Windsor. A 
model of it, showing it as it was when it was 
first brought from India to this country, may 
be seen in the case with the Crown jewels at 
the Tower. It is there represented as it appeaired 
in the armulet of Shah Shuja, and was thus 
exhibited at the Great Exhibition of 1851, when 
it was valued at £140,d(T0. 

The ancient regalia of France were very valu- 
able, and comprised some objects of* the greatest 
interest. Among them was the crown of Charle- 
magpe, which was of solid gold an^ was thickly^ 
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studded with precious stones ; ako his sword, 
and the famous ampoule which contained the 
consecrated oil. This, according t6 legend, was 
brought down from heaven by, a dove on the 
occasion of the baptism of Clevis in 496 a.i>. 
“And behold,” says Hincmar, Archbishop of 
Rheims, in his 'Life of St. Remi, “ a dove fairp 
than snow, sudden^f brought do\gn a vial *in his 
mouth, full of holy oil. All present were de- 
lighted«with the fragrance of it, and when the 
archbishop received it, the dove vanished.” The 
crystal vial is said to have been about two inches 
high and about one inch in diameter at the bottom. 
It was kept in a golden shrine. The oil, we are 
solemnly told, never diminished in quantity, and 
throtigh the succeeding thirteen centuries the 
kings were all anointed with it. During the 
Revolution, one Philip Ruhl, a deputy of the 
‘Convention, caused the Sainte Ampoule to be 
brought into the public square at Rheims, where, 
in the presence of the assembled people, he broke 
it* to pieces with a hammer. At the corona- 
tion of Charles in 1825 some fragments 
were produced, and it w^s stated on gworn 
evidence that they (i^id been picked up* on 
t^. .occasion and carefully preserved. They 
were accepted as gentine by //he Archbishop 
of Rheims, were deposited in a new vial, which 
after the ’coronation was deposited, atf* the 
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former one had been, in the tomb of St. 
Remi. 

The Crown jewels used to be kept at the 
Church of St Denys, near Paris, and were taken 
to Rheu&s betore each coronation by the Prior, 
accompanied by a* detachment of Gardes du 
Corps. An inventory of them was made in 1791, 
when they were valued at twenty-one millions of 
iranc^, and the number of diamonds included in 
the inventory amounted to nearly ten "thousand. 
After the Revolution broke out they were removed 
from St. Denys and placed in the Garde- 
Meuble ; but to the consternation of the authoi’i- 
ties it was discovered one morning in 1792 that 
during the night thieves ha‘d broken into the 
Treasury and carried oflf the crown, the sceptre 
and other articles belonging to the regalia, and 
had got away without leaving any traces behijid 
them. Every endeavour to track them proved 
unsuccessful. An anonymous letter was subse- 
quently received in which it was stated that 
some of the lost objects might be found in a 
ditch in the All6e des Veuves in the Champs 
Elys^es, and a search there, led to the recovery' 
of t^e “ Regent ” diamond and one or two other 
treasures, which were ^practically of no*v..c to 
the thlfeves. •Altogether, about one thousand 
brilliants and rose diamonds aloqe, of various 
siz^ and qualities, were carried off by 'the 
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thieves, as well as many other jewels. In 
Napoleon’s time many of these were recovered. 
He took a great deal of trouble and spent large 
sums of money in purchasing any gems that 
could be proved to have forurfod part of the 
collection, and sent agents k\\ over the Continent 
for that purpose. Napoleon is said to hav^ been 
wearing a very*fire Aiamond of thirty -four carats 
belonging to the Crown jewels on the day of the 
Battle t>f Waterloo, and to have lost it during 
the engagement. The Sanci diamond also dis- 
appeared from the Crown jewels, as did, too, the 
beautiful, opal known as the “ Burning of Troy,” 
which was once the property of the Empress 
Josephine. In f848 another great loss occurred. 
During the removal of the diamonds to the 
Treasury, a case was stolen which contained 
jewels to the value of three hundred thousand 
francs. When the Franco-Prussian War broke 
out, the whole of the Crown jewels were removed 
for greater security to a military sea-port. They 
formed one of the^ centres of attraction at the 
Exhibition of 1878, where they were shown in 
.strong glass-cases in one « of the buildings; 
enormous crowds of ped^ple flocked together to 
sQftcth^m. This was their last public appearance. 
After much ‘consideration and in^pite a great 
deal of o^osition, the French Government 
, decided in 1887 that these famous jewels should 
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be sold. They were put up to public auction 
in the month of May, and realised over seven 
million fraUcs. The “Regent,” the diamond 
sword-hilt ma^e for Charles X., a watch studded 
with* dianfbnds ^originally intended for the Dey 
of Algiers, a triangle brooch of brilliants known 
as the Reliquary which was made in the fifteenth 
century, a n^agnificent ru^b^ ^emgraved with a 
chimera believed to be the largest engraved ruby 
in the world, and a few more of the m®st valu- 
able of the jewels, wei*e not included in the sale, 
but were sent either to the Louvre or to the 
Museum in the Ecole des Mines. There was 
some talk at one time of reserving the seven 
Mazarin diamonds, bUt they • were ultimately 
sold with the other gems, and realised ^even 
hundred and eighty thousand francs. Thus has 
thiSj one of the most famous collections of Crown 
jewels ever known in the history of the world, 
been dispersed. 

The regalia of Russia is probably the most 
valuable in the world^and the Treasury contains 
a multitude of articles of "surpassing interest. 
The.crown and insignia oi the various provinces 
which have from time time been absorbed by 
the gJbat Russian Empire are stored her^ and a 
visit to 4ihe Treasury in* the Kremlin illustrates 
the growth of the Empire during the last few 
centuries. The crowns of Kasan,* of Western 
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Siberia, and of Astrachan were acquired during 
the rule of Ivan the Terrible, the crown of the 
Crimea was added in 1703, the crown ^of Poland 
in the reign of the Empress Anne, apd the crown 
of Finland in 1809. Most of th^se aife^ dome- 
shaped, surmounted with a cross or a jewel, and 
are richly decorated with plates of gold and 
many precious stones^ in the Byza,ntine style, 
being bordered with velvet and in some' cases 
with* fur. *4 The crown of Catherine 1. contains 
two thousand five hundred and thirty -six 
diamonds besides other precious sLones, amongst 
which are some which adorned the sceptre of 
Peter the Great ; that of Peter the Great has 
eight hundred and- forty -seten diamonds and a 
great ruby. The Treasury contains also the 
crown of Georgia, several sceptres and many 
rich crosses and chains of the highest value 
anti of great historical interest. There are up- 
wards of four hundred vases, many of them 
very ancient, and most of them mounted in 
gold' and enriched with precious stones, and 
four wonderful thrones. One of these latter, 
^which is really only a Uool for it has no bagk, 
is so- covered with gold ^sheets as to appear 
as if^^were of massive gold ; it is decorated 
with pearls and precious ' stones. « The second 
chair, generally described ,fis the Golden Throne, 
is in the shape' of an aim-chair and is decorated 
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with fifteen hundred rubies, eight ^ thousand 
turquoises, two large topazes, and four rare 
amethysts. * • A detailed description of these 
wonderful treasures grows wearisome by reason 
of the bg'JIrildeijing profusion of gems and the 
precious metals; we •feel as if we had read of 
^jothipg to equal it since the happy days when 
we revelled in«the wonders 6f Aladdin's cave. 

The •imperial crowns of the Tsar and the 
Tsaritsa are of great value. They semewhat 
resemble in shape the fiiitre of the Metropolitan, 
and are entirely encrusted with magnificent 
diamonds, the value of which it is difficult to 
estimate. On the summit of the Tsar's crown is a 
cross composed of five exceedingly fine diamonds, 
the centre being formed of a large uncut but 
polished ruby. A hoop outlining the central 
arch, of the crown is composed of thirty -eight 
perfect pearls. The Tsaritsa's crown is a ntagfe 
of brilliants, more than a hundred of exquisite 
brilliancy being blended with great artistic merit. 
Both these crowns arenas beautiful in form mid 
design as they are costly in the materials of 
whioh they are composed. 

Mention must be ipfade, however, of two 
famous stones contained in the regalia of Russia, 
the Orldff diamond and the one known as the 
Moon of Mountains. The first of these is in the 
imperial sceptre, immediately beneath the golden 
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eagle which is at the head of it. It is the largest 
diamond in Europe, weighing one hundred and 
ninety -three carats, but is second in? beauty to 
the “Regent.” Its history is interesting. It 
was formerly used to represent th^ eye t)f an idol 
in a Hindoo temple at Serifigham, an island oflf 
the coast of southern India. A French grenadier,^ 
learning that there tras a famous^ idol in this 
temple whose eyes were formed of two large 
diamonds of great value, deserted the service 
and assumed the character of a native devotee 
with such signal success that he secured the 
confidence of the Brahmins, and was given the 
charge of ‘the shrine containing the idol. One 
stormy night he wrenched ‘the diamond forming 
one of" the eyes out of its position in the head of 
the image, and made his way through the raging 
tempest to Trichinopoly and thence to Madras, 
whei^s he sold it to an English sea-captain, who 
carried it to London and there sold it to a 
Jew for .£12,000. The Jew in his turn sold it 
to an Aimenian who took it to Amsterdam. 
It happened that Prince Orloff chanced to come 
^ there at the same time. After having been 
m high favour with the' [pmpress Catherine II. 
for maj;iy years, he had so offended heF" by 
his haughtiness and presumption .that ^e had 
banished him from Russia. He was’ shown 
the diamond, 'and purchased it for £90,000 in 
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cash besides procuring for the raerchant an 
annuity of £4000, and presented it to the 
Empress, hoping to soften her feelings of resent- 
ment against him. The gem had been previously 
submitted to Catherine, who had declined it as 
being too expensive^ and although she accepted 
it as a gift from Prince Orloff, «he never forgave 
him or rece^^red him back into favour. The 
stone is valued now at £369,800. 

The other famous diamond in the ‘Russian 
regalia is the Moon of the Mountains, also an 
Indian stone, which was long in the possession of 
the Mogul emperors. It passed from them with 
a vast quantity of other treasure to Nadir Shah, 
King of Persia, and when he was murdered 
during a mutiny of his troops, it was stolen by 
an Afghan soldier who sold it to a Jew at Bagdad. 
An^ Armenian merchant, Shaffrass, resolved to 
acquire it, and he and two of his bro®6rs 
murdered the Jew in order to gain possession of 
it, and then, fearing detection, they dispatched 
the Afghan soldier as well. They then quarrelled 
over the diamond, and finally Shaffrass murdered 
the; other two and ihus bicame sole possessor of 
it,* which he ultimately %old to Catherine II. for 
4 50, (ft) 0 roubles and a grant of Russian mobility. 

Of rfamou^ European crowns,* perhaps the 
Iron Crown with which the kings of Lombardy 
were crowned is the most remafkable. It is 
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enclosed in a (iiadem of beaten gold covered with 
exquisite enamels and ornamented with twenty- 
two large stones of great value. Within it is 
the iron band said to have been ma(|e out of one 
of the nails used at the Crucifixion. ^ ThS priests, 
who exhibit it at the Cathedral of Monza, aver 
that although it has been exposed to fiftpen 
hundred years there ^is^kot a speck of rust upon 
the iron. It is orfe-tenth of an inch in thickness 
and si) smai?!, only six inches in diameter, that it 
can never have been intended to be worn in the 
ordinary way, but was apparently a suspensory 
or votive crown which was hung over the altar 
and employed temporarily at coronations, for 
placing on the sovereign's head as a symbol of 
royalty,* and then returned to its place. The 
Empress Helena is said to have sent.it to her 
son Constantine to protect him in battle, but qll 
the ' alleged history of this crown requires con- 
firmation; even the story of its being formed 
out of the nails of the Cross cannot be traced 
back further than the sixteencth century. Charles 
V. was the last of the later emperors crowned 
with it, and it was not brought out again until 
Napoleon's time. He sent for it to Milan and 
crowned himself with it with these Words, “ l5ieu 
m'a donn6 ; gare k qui la touche." Itiwas received 
in Milan on this occasion with the most extra- 
vagant demonstrations of joy. A salvo of artillery 
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was fired in its honour, and peals were rung from 
all the churches. Twenty-five men of {^apoleon's 
Old Guard ‘surrounded the vehicle which conveyed 
it to the Cathedral, and it was met at the doors 
by the Cajrtiinal^Archbishop of Milan, who carried 
it through the chursh and deposited it on the 
^igh altar.^ The Guards mounted watch over it 
during the night. Seveniijr years later it was 
the centre of attraction in the Jjliposing cortege 
which followed Ae carriage bearing thrfj ‘mortal 
remains of King VictoV Emmanuel to the Pan- 
theon at Rome. On this occasion, too, its journey 
through Italy was in the nature of a triumphal 
progress. It was escorted by the Corporation and 
Chapter of Monza and was received everywhere 
with the honours which are usually paid to royalty. 

For thrilling adventures no crown in Europe 
can .compete with the ancient crown of the 
Kingdom of Hungary — St. Stephen's crowH. 
It is in reality a combination of two crowns, the 
ducal crown of Hungary and another presented 
to the first king of Hungary by Pope Sylvester 
11. , and dates from the eleventh century. It 
was • used a the ooronatfons of twenty kings ^ 
of the Arpad ynasty, ^iTd when Wenceslas v^ent 
into exile he jook it with him, but finally de- 
livered it to Otto of Bavaria, who sutjceeded him. 
When Otho went to seek the daughter of the 
Duk^ of Transylvania in marriagfi, he carried 
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it with him^ concealed in a wooden box ; un- 
fortunately it was lost upon the way, and the 
fiery duke refused to sanction the ' marriage 
when he found it was not forthcoming, and 
even went so far as to imprison Otho. Sub- 
sequently the crown was rocovefed, and then 

Otho’s troubles came to an end — for"‘ihe time 

{ 

being at all events, iand he was, allowed to 
marry the duke^^ daughter. In 1439, ^when 
King Albert of Hungary died, his queen, 
Elizabeth, hid it for safety ‘in her own chamber. 
Shortly after the death of her husband she 
gave birth to a son, who received the name of 
Ladislaus Posthumous, and who was crowned 
with this crown at the rfge of four months. 
The next year, an insurrection breaking out, 
the crown was once more in danger. The 
queen placed it in the little king's cradle, 
ari^Uging the bedding carefully round it so 
that when a spoon was put into it, it had all 
the appearance of being the baby's saucepan. 
When all the preparations, for the flight were 
made, the crown was delivered to one of the 
ladies of the Court, cvho sewed it up iru a 
cushion and sat on it daring a long drive in 
an open s«?ledge across the frozen Danube. 

On another occasion the crown was ^put in 
pawn. Ojnce it was cap^:ured by the K^ing of 
Bohemia, who lased it at his own coronation a-nd 
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kept it at Prague for a long time\o the great 
sorrow of the Hungarians. It was afterwards kept 
at Pressburg for many years, until, in 1 784, J oseph 
11. commanded it to be sent to Vienna ; but six 
years laffer it went back to Pressburg amid an 
extraorinary/ outburst of joy on the part of 
the.peopie at having it once more among them. 
In 1849 Kcesuth compelled , the keeper to give 
it up to him. The people d^anded he should 
receive it barg^eaded, and Ine keeper * gate nt 
into his hands, saying, “I hand you the holy 
crown with which fifty kings have been crowned 
during eight hundred years.” Soon afterwards 
it suddenly disappeared, and no traces of it 
were to be found anywhere. A Government 
inquiry was held, but could discover nbthing, 
and the popular belief was that angels had 
carried it away and concealed it in the tomb 
of one of the ancient kings. For four "years 
the matter was a mystery, and then Kossuth 
began to fear that its hiding-place would be 
discovered, and in order to save it he arranged to 
bring it to London. But the secret leaked out, 
and the Austrian Governbient hearing of it, made 
further inquiries whiyh* resulted in its discovery. 
It was found hidden in a field near Orsova, and 
was conveyed to Vienna and subsequently de- 
posited at Buda. 



CHAPTER Vlf 

THE «:iJiqllTS OF THE Bi\TH 

iThe Ord^er of tfi^ Bath as it was constituted 
by George L bore but the faintest resemblance 
to the famous Order whose designation it 
borrowed, “Little of the original institution, 
except the most objectionable parts, was re- 
tained,” says Nieolas ; “ that is to say, a name 
which was wholly inappropriate, a motto and 
ensigns that conveyed no obvious meaning, and 
inculcated no moral or patriotic duty, and 
c6!^monies which were so inconsistent with 
the feelings of the age, that they were never 
even intended to be performed.” The original 
Order of the Bath was survival of the later 
days of chivalry, but' it had preserved some of the 
earliest and m«st chara^^teristic features of ancient 
customs of knighthood^ find the Order is also 
interesting in that the creations were for ' a long 
period of years a part* of tha festivities ac- 
companying a coronation. 

* History of the Orders, 
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The earliest English knight of ■^hom there is 
any mention is Athelstan, grandson of King 
Alfred. ‘In the annals of the times it is stated 
that he was knighted by his grandfather, and 
that part of the ceremony consisted in the 
investiture yjith a* crimson robe and a Saxon 
sword. 

Among the Saxons the ritual of investing a 
knight was a very elaborate ,„jne. On the eve 
of the day before his initiation the kaight-elect* 
was required to confess his sins to a priest and 
to receive absolution, and then to pass the whole 
night in prayer and meditation. In the morn- 
ing he heard mass and offered his sword upon 
the altar. At the * benediction the officiating 
priest dubbed him a knight by laying a* sword, 
specially kept for the purpose, on his shoulder. 
He then partook of the Communion, and on 
rising was declared to be a “compleat kifiglit." 
The privilege of the priesthood to dub knights 
is of very ancient origin, dating from early 
Saxon times. 

The first full account of the installation of a 
knight by an English nfonarch comes from the 
time of Henry I., whc summoned his son-itf-law- 
elect* Geoffrey of Anjou, to Rouen in*order to 
receivcf^ kniglrthood at his hands. Geoffrey, 
who was the ancestor t)f our Plantagenet kings, 
wa^ only fifteen years of age at Ihe time. Ajn 
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old chronicler has described the scene for us 
and has given us a graphic account of the 
young knight’s appearance, which ^iiust have 
been very fine. “Early next morning a bath 
was prepared according to custom When ‘ any 
person is to receive knighthood, !,nd then, after 
bathing, he put 6n a linen shirt ancT over, that 
a vestment emjbrnidgred with gold, and upon 
it a mantle of pnrple and scarlet with a ' pair of 
Silken stockings and slippers w^th golden lions 
worked outside ; a horse of the finest shape was 
prepared, and a coat of mail made of double 
rings and, of such a temper as rendered it im- 
penetrable to any lance ; and his boots for 
his legs were likewise of mail duplicated in the 
same manner, and his spurs were made of gold ; 
his shield charged with golden lions hung upon 
his^ neck ; upon his head he wore a helmet 
adoAed and enriched with many precious stones, 
which was also tempered in such a manner that 
no sword or any other instrument of war had 
force sufficient to pierce it ; then was put into 
his hand a lance of ash armed at the point with 
•iron of Poictiers. In ^he clofee of the ceremcr^ial 
they delivered to him a ^word which had long 
been ift the king’s aripoury, in embellishing 
which, one Galen, the most fambus enj^aver of 
that tinie, had discoveled much art and used 
.much industry. Our young knight being tthus 
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armed as a good presage of his futureugallantry, 
mounted his horse with great agility. To con- 
clude, the dhy being peculiarly dedicated to the 
honour of his ^knighthood and to uninterrupted 
mirth, martial exercises and decorations of feasts 
and dress weri the*whole business and enter- 
tainment of it. The solemnity of the initiation 
of this knighthood continued Successively for 
seven days.”* This was the customary way of 
dubbing knigljJig ^mong the Saxons, bflt it did 
not commend itself at all to Henry's Norman 
knights, who declared that it was a mean, 
degenerous, and ignoble creation.” 

The term knight originally meant an attend- 
ant, but the services required were generally 
of a military character. In the earliest forms 
of initiation the investiture with a military 
girdle was the essential feature of the ceremony. 
Then a sword and gilt spurs were added, ^and 
later a lance, a shield, and a gold ring. A 
knight had to provide himself with a fully 
caparisoned horse, and' when the times became 
more luxurious and the taste grew for display 
and * for brilliant J)agean\is, each knight was 
expected to be attended by a numerous caval- 
cade of heralds, esqujres, and pages, •and it 
frequentfjr hap{)ened at the investiture of a 
prince that, out of comjJliment to him, ^ome of 

* Translated by Aiistis. 
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his attendiints would receive the dignity at the 
same time, only men of noble birth^ of course, 
being selected for the honour. In fihe fifteenth 
century a rich collar was added to the emblems 
of knighthood. At first these sipnply contained 
either the word “ Souvenez*’' or^the letter ‘‘s'' 
several times repeated embroidered on them, but 
afterwards they ^airite to be decorated with a 
successjion of silvg: roses with a white lion. 

To be’ dubbed a knight was* aj? honour which 
could not be too highly valued. It was a 
distinction which even kings were eager to 
acquire, and we know that four of our Enghsh 
sovereigns, Edward III., Henry VI., Edward 
IV., jand Henry VII., and also Louis XL and 
Francis 1. of France, w^ere all so desirous of 
obtaining it that they allowed themselves to be 
invested by their own subjects. As an* old 
historian quaintly puts it, “ It conferreth 
gentility upon those meanly born and their 
descendants, and increaseth the honour of those 
well descended.” Whatever miglit be lacking in 
a knight-elect in the matter of birth or estate 
• the king was held to supply in the act cfl., in- 
vestiture, and that no vdoubts should jirevail 
on this point, it was en,acted by Common Law 
that a villein on being dubbed a kaight was 
thereby* enfranchised “and ennobled, while a 
■ minor, by the same process, was^ declared to be 
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of age, and his minority and wardship held to 
be terminated. 

The person of a knight was held in the 
greatest esteem, and he could invariably com- 
mand reject and consideration from all with 
whom he came 4n contact, not only hj reason of 
bis valiant bearing of arms, but also in virtue 
of the vows hS had taken uj^n bimself. As the 
ceremonies at their installatioTi were of a two^ 
fold significant^, • of ja courtly and military 
character in the investment with arms, spurs, and 
robes, and of a sacred nature in respect of their 
devotions in the church, so it was held not to 
be sufficient for them tg be merely sans peur, but 
they were also required to be sans reproche, • The 
oath which a knight took at his investiture was 
‘Ho do good and faithful Service to the State ; 
never to fly in Battel, and always to prefer^ the 
Publick Good to the Safety and Preservation of 
his own life.” * Further, by the action of ofiering 
his sword upon the altar and receiving it ag^n 
upon his knees from th^ priest, he declared him- 
self to be a true and faithful son of the Church. 
He.^as bounden, ther^ore, “to temper the 
severity and justice of Tv^ar by a modesty, sweet- 
ness, and politeness which the tei?n courtesy 
perfectly^ expresses, and ^f which no other laws 
contain injunctions so* formal ag tliose of 

Anstis. 
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chivalry/'/ Nor was there any other law in 
that rude age which insisted with greater force 
than did the laws of chivalry on iStie necessity 
of inviolably keeping one's word, ^ or which 
inspired so much detestation ^or lying" and 
falsehood, or which laid stronger command on 
the injunction to defend the weak and to punish 
injustice. To be ^i^arless and blftmeless knight 
was the ideal of paanhood in those wild, stormy 
times. As I am a true.knigiit.’’ was the most 
solemn declaration of good faith that could be 
required of any one, and when the Commons in 
Edward JIL’s reign wished to express their 
appreciation of his son, E,dniund, Duke of Ygrk, 
they .could find no happier terms of compliment 
than that ** he was a loyal and a valiant knight." 

The dignity of knighthood could only be 
conferred by the sovereign or by some* one 
deputed by him to any high office, such as the 
lieutenants or commanders of armies, who acted 
as, his representatives, and in a few cases by 
persons of exalted birtlT or station. There are 
one or two instance^ of knights being dubbed 
‘ by^ Knights Bachelors,, but they are very ‘'rare. 
It was a dignity, too, winch was not hereditary. 
No one was, ever born » knight. There was a 
small privileged class who by virtii^i of their 
birth were entitled to receive knighthood from 
the sovereign, but they were n^ver constitute^ 
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knights until they had been formalljj installed 
and had. taken the vows upon them. It was 
necessary ‘for them to prove three paternal 
descents beforg they could establish their claim. 
No <5ne yas eligible whose arms had not beeji^ 
borne by his Jfatliet, grandfather, and great- 
grandfather.* In this respect, howev^, the laws 
of chivalry were far less ^sjbiictiy observed in 
England than they were in other countries. 
Many instances mighty be quoted of persons of 
obscure origin or even of illegitimate birth who 
received the honour of knighthood. 

In later days a second qualification, was that 
of property. The possession of a knight^s fee, or 
of lands yielding an equivalent *8um, carried^ with 
it the right to be dubbed a knight. It was in 
the power of the sovereign to call upon all those 
with the necessary qualifications to come for- 
ward and receive knighthood at his hands, • and 
in cases of default a fine of exemption was 
imposed. This was eventually a source of 
considerable income to'* the; monarch and often 
of severe oppression to the subject. The third 
quQrllfication was fdr services rendered, and as. 
it was^ required that •every knight should* be 
possessed of sufficient property to support in a 
suitable^iaf&nneT’ the dignity of his new position, 
the bestowal of the dignity was sometimes 
accompanied bj the grant of a pension or of. 
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lands. T)ris was especially the case in knight- 
hoods conferred on a field of battle , for con- 
spicuous feats of arms during the engagement. 
On these occasions the proceedings were 
'necessarily short. The candidate' ^ received, 
kneeling, a blow on the shoijlder from the 
sword of the personage who was conferring the 
dignity. The ^wcjrjla accompanying the action 
were either “Avancez Chevalier, au horn de 
^Dieu,”^ or ‘‘Au ^nom de Djeu^ et de Saint- 
Michael et de Saint - Georges, je te fais 
Chevalier,” to which was sometimes added the 
exhortation, “ Soyez preux, hardi, et loyal.” 
Knights thus created were variously called 
Knights Bacheloi's of the ‘Spur, Knights Milites, 
and Chivalets. 

New kniglits were frequently created at the 
commencement of a campaign, when, as. the 
eveAt would take place with the bustle of the 
military preparations going on on all sides, 
the occasion would be one of the greatest 
enthusiasm. An old --chronicler has left on 
record an account of the wonderful scenes 
which were enacted otie fair spring day in ‘May 
1306, when the Prince^ of Wales, afterwards 
Edward II., was dubbed a knight 'previous to 
accompanying his royal father, who was on 
the point of marching at the head of his army 
to invade Scotland. “The king, to render his 
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expedition more splendid and numerous, caused 
proclamations to be made throughout England, 
that afl *persons who were entitled to take 
knighthood by hereditary descent or by the 
possession of *lands to repair to Westminster 
the feasf of Pentecost, where every one of them 
^hoi:\Jd receive* severally out of the Jcing's ward- 
robe at his ^pence all tljin^s Jjelonging to hjs 
habit, Except what related to the furniture of his 
horse. At the time and place appoiijted the«e 
w6re 300 young ghntlemen, sons of earls, 
barons, and knights, to whom was distributed 
in ample measure, according to their different 
qualities, purple, fine linnen, furs, aiid mantles 
embroidered with gold, and •because the royal 
palace, though spacious, was not of •extent 
sufficient to accommodate so great a number, 
thej^ repaired to the New Temple, where they 
erected tents and pavilions, having previously 
cut down the trees in the orchat and levelled the 
walls of it, that they might separately and more 
commodiously dress themselves in their splendid 
habits. That night so many of them performed 
th^r vigils as the place would contain ; but the 
Prince of Wales, by^ccftnmand of the King his 
father, kept his vigils in the church g.t West- 
minster ]jith ,some dther persons of the first 
dignity. There the ppise of trumpets and of 
pipes was so great, and the acclamations of the 
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people so Ipud and so extended, that the voices 
in one crowd could not be heard distinctly in 
another. On the day following the ki^ invested 
his son with the military belt, and assigned to 
the duchy of Aquitaine. The prince being 
knighted went to the church a^ Westminster, 
and that he<, might confer the like hohour op hi^ 
companions : tlj^re hhe press occasioned by a 
promiscuous concourse of people was s6 great 
before 'the high altar that two knights were 
stifled and several fainted away, for each kniglit 
had at least three other knights to conduct and 
support him. But the prince was obliged by 
reason of the tumultuous crowd to invest his 
companions upon ‘ the high altar, having by his 
guards made way for them to pass through the 
people. Then were brought and presented two 
swans, introduced with much pomp and covered 
with ^golden nets, adorned and embossed with 
golden studs : a solemnity highly grateful to the 
spectators.'' * It was a very common custom in 
those days to swear ap oath to fulfil some 
military engagement on the oblation of a bird. 
It must have been a most picturesque ceremojiy, 
and 4 it was held in hlg|,i esteem, as it was 
generally considered that an oath lihus taken 
was rendered' more than* usually bii^^i^^g* In 
this instance the king Wvanced to the altar, 

Anstis. 
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and in a loud voice, with a clear pnd distinct 
utterance, so that every word coula be heard 
by all press^nt, took a solemn vow to God upon 
these swans that he would make a descent 
upon Scotland with the full intention, whether 
he lived or died, t« avenge the death of Jolin 
jCon^yn aifd the violated fajith o^ the Scots. 
This ended tjie proceedings in Jhe church. The 
rest of the day was spent in tilting matches, 
military exercises, and feasting. Brilliant sp%3- 
tacles they must have been, and the cavalcades 
of knights ii> armour on their gaily caparisoned 
horses, each with an attendant train of esquires 
and pages, must have made a brave show, and it 
is not to be wondered at thnt the pageants of 
chivalry held so strong a place in the affections 
of the people, or that the desire to excel in 
knightly feats of arms caused such a spirit of 
emulation among the youth of the times. ^ 

It follows, of course, that as the dignity of 
knighthood was held in such great repute, so 
the penalty paid when a knight had pwved 
himself unworthy of his *high estate was corre- 
spondingly heavy# To* lose one’s knighthood, 
and to be degraded §s ^ot being a fit person to 
bear armti as a knight or to associate^ on equal 
terms (^s^oompanions*in arms with* other knights, 
was the greatest dishonour that couJ^jd possibly 
befall any one of rank or position. A knight 
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incurring this disgrace became a social outcast. 
The degr£<(lation ceremony was performed in 
public, and must have been a terriblpi ordeal for 
the guilty person. The Earl Marshal presided 
the proceedings, which genera'ily took place 
in estminster Hall. Firgtt the sentence de- 
grading the ^knight was read by a ^puisuivanjb-at; 
arms. It was to the effect that thg said knight 
should be degraded from his knighthood,* but in 
s^me easels a claus/?> was inserted that this was 
not to be to the detriment of iiis wife or of his 
children. The knight’s spurs wexe hacked off 
his heels, his armour taken off and solemnly 
broken, hi^ sword taken from his side and broke^n 
in half above his Jiead, and the pieces thrown 
away. ‘ Then amid a deep and impressive silence 
the heralds proclaimed in a loud voice that the 
said knight standing there was no longer a 
knight but a knave. A curious old manuscript 
of the time of Henry III. contains an illustration 
which represents a knight in disgrace. His 
sword and the staff of his banner are seen 
broken, and his shield* lies on the ground in two 
pieces. Above is an escutcheon bearing his aijns 
rCve:i;sed. 

In the reign of Edwari III. the glories of 
chivalry rose ( to their greatest tieigljts.^, The 
success of her arms in Fra'Jice had placed England 
in a new position. For the first time in the 
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annals of her history England had become a 
military power of sufficient importfe,nce to be 
henceforth^ taken into account in European 
politics. The King of France was for many 
years a prisoher in London, as were also a larp^ 
number of princes^ and nobles, the flowef^ of 
^Frepch clrivairy. A like fate al§o befell the 
King of Sccjfcland and a long train of his nobles. 
Those\were merry days for the citizens of Lon- 
don, who beheld one long cayalcade of illustri^s 
pl’isoners after tte other pass in brilliant succes- 
sion through their narrow winding streets on 
their way to the Savoj^ and other residences 
^signed to them, where they waited until the 
terms of their ransoms were arranged. That 
this success was not permanent, and that by the 
end of the king’s reign the advantages thus 
gained were lost again, does not for the moment 
signify. In the brief period of its supremacy 
the nation was intoxicated with joy, and when 
the king, in the early days of his victories, 
declared his intention of founding a new Order 
of Knighthood after the fashion of King Arthur 
aijd his Knights ,of th^ Round Table, the pro- 
posal was receiv'Si with a frenzy of delighj, and 
kniglits fj^om all parts of the kingdom^ and even 
from foreign ^ountri&s (though not from France) 
came forward with ^tithusiasm to enrol them- 
sejves in the new order. Out of this grew the 
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Order of the Garter, to be made a member of 
which is still regarded as the highest distinction 
which it is within the power of the sprereign to 
confer on a subject. 

v^^On the accession of the next king, RieharddL, 
we near of a body of knights who were created 
on the occasion of jbhe king's coronation, and of 
whom it is expressl}^ stated that they were 
solemnly bathed before the actual ceremony of 
ins^estiture took place. This is apparently the 
first mention of a new Order of Knighthood, 
but as they were enrolled in time of peace 
they had not at first any special designation. 
The same observance was repeated at the 
coronation of Henry IV., ^unusual prominence 
being given to tlie fact that before he and his 
knights were invested they were formally bathed 
with great ceremony. Forty-six new knights 
were cheated on this occasion. The investiture 
took place in the Tower, and they rode in the 
king's procession through the streets of Loudon 
to Westminster, and we are further told that at 
the banqu'eti which took place in Westminster 
Hall after the coronatiem a table was specially 
reser\ied for them. The king presented them 
with long green coats having straight sleeves 
lined with minever “ after the manner pre- 
lates," they wore also on tfeeir shoulders a double 
cord of white silk, with white tufts hanging 
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down. The procession through London was 
very in^)osing, no less than six thousa*nd persons 
taking part in it. King Henry was uncomfort- 
ably aware of the fact that his hold on the 

• • 

cro^frn was not very secure, and it is therefore^ 
possible that he sought to dazzle the eyes cJ'liis 
subjects by tfie magnificence, of his coronation, 
and by a lavish display t^p^dist^pact their atten- 
tion fit)m the subject of the weakness of his 
title. The foundation of the Order oi tfhe Ba^h 
is generally attributed to him, as the Knights of 
the Bath ar6 first mentioned by name in the 
annals of his reign. Perhaps it was another bid 
fbr popularity on his part. He hacJ seen how 
favourably the foundation of the Order of the 
Garter had been received by the people, *and he 
possibly conceived the idea of forming these new 
knights, created in time of peace, into a regular 
Order and under a special designation. » From 
this time forth until the reign of Charles II. an 
investiture of the Knights of the Bath invariably 
formed part of the cf\ronation festivities when 
any new sovereign mounted the throne. 

.•The initiation *ceremt)ny was very long and 
elaborate. When an esquire came to Coi»rt to 
receive this order of knighthood he waij formally 
receive Uy the ofiicers of the Court, and then two 
Esquires of Hon^r, »“ grave and wgsll seen in 
courtship and nurture, as also in the feats of 
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chivalrie/^ were assigned to him as his attendants 
for the order of the ceremony. If he ^arrived 
before dinner, he handed one dish cff the first 
course to the king in token of the fact that he 
•was giving up his position as esquire ; afterwards 
he was conducted by his « attendants to the 
chamber which ht%d been prepared for him,» and 
he was not seen ^ig^i^ /hat day. lit the evening 
the barber arrived. The squire's bea^d was 
ci^fc and* his head r<!^unded while the attendants 
made ready a bath handsomely hung with linen 
both within and without, and Covered with 
tapestry and blankets ‘‘ in respect of the coldness 
of the night." Then a sound of singing asfi 
music would be heatd in th^ distance, but coming 
nearer, and certain veteran knights, “most gentile 
and grave," escorted by minstrels, would arrive 
to instruct him touching the order and feats, of 
chivalry. On hearing them approach the attend- 
ants undressed the knight and placed him naked 
in the bath, and this being done, “the grave 
knights entered into the*Bchamber without mak- 
ing any noise, and going to the bath and kneeling 
down before it said witlf a soft voice, ‘ Sir ! Be 
this bath of great honour fb f ou,’ ” and thej; then 
proceeded* to instruct and counsel him at great 
length. Whefi they^ had^ finished^th^ Wtired, 
but before leaving each knight would pour water 
with his hand tipon the shoulder of the knight- 
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elect. After they Jiad quitted the chamber the 
attendants took the squire out of the^ bath and 
put him imto the bed, which was quite plain and 
without hangings. As soon as he was dry he 
was taken* out of bed again and dressed in warm 
garments, and over ail was put on him “ a rotTe of 
Busset with* lohg sleives having a hood thereto 
like unto thai of a hermit^”^ ^ T^ien the door was 
opened mnd he was conducted by the “ antient 
and grave knights^’' and by the squires ^oitiifg 
an5 dancing, with the minstrells making melodie, 
to the chappelf On arrival here wine and spices 
were served to the knights, after which the squire 
left alone to keep the vigil, ‘‘ bestowing him- 
self in orisons and prayers, beseeching Almighty 
God and His blessed Mother that of their good 
grace they will give him abilitie to receive this 
higji temporall dignitie to the honour, praise, and 
service of them as also of Holy Church an^ the 
Order of Knighthood.'' At daybreak he confessed 
to the priest and then heard matins or mass. 
He was then conducted J)ack to his chamber •and 
put in bed to rest ; tie bed was covSed with a 
fine covering of cloth of* gold, which was after- 
wards^the perquisite ^f •the king’s servants. At 
the proper^time he was awakened by ^he saifie 
ancient^ ^ud grave knights, ^ escorted, as before, 
by minstrels singing end dancing. “,They say 
unto the squire, ‘ Sir ! good-morrow to you. It 
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is time to get up and to make yourself ready ; ' 
and there^Jpon they shall take him by the arme 
to be dressed, the most antient of the §aid knights 
reaching him his shirt, another giving him his 
breeches, the third his doublet, and another 
putting upon him a kertle of red tartarin ; two 
other shall raise him from the bed; and two othev 
put on his black stoc}j;iugs with soles of leather 
sewn to them; two other shall lace hisfi'sleives, 
at, A am}tber shall givd him with a girdle of white 
leather without any buckles thereon; another 
shall comb his head, another shall put on his coife, 
another shall give him his mantle of silk tyed 
with lace of white silk, with a pair of white glqytvS 
hanging at the end of the -lace.” When he was 
fully dressed he and the knights mounted on 
horseback, and attended by squires and minstrels, 
proceeded to the great hall to await the kijig. 
The ^night-elect was mounted on a horse with 
black leather trappings, the bow of the saddle 
being of white wood quartered. His sword and 
spuTTS were borne before^ him by a squire. On 
coming into the king's presence these last were 
handed to the king, who gave the spurs to 4ihe 
knights, who fastened tSiejn on to the s^nixe’s 
hLcels wit]^ much ceremony. The king^ girded the 
squire with the sword, and*putting his arms 
about the^squire’s neck s%id unto him, Be thou 
a good knight^” after which he kissed him. Then 
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they all repaired to the banquet. On his way 
thither the procession was stopped by the king s 
cook, d/es^ed in white, “bearing a great knife 
with which he dressed his messes,” who struck at 
his spurs, sayifig, “ I am the King's Master Cook, 
I am coifie to receive your spurs for my feer; if 
you do anythin’^ contrary to the Order of Knight- 
hood (which ^od forbid) I shall hack your spurs 
from yt^r heels.” The new* knight sat at the 
knights' table and was served like anybody elm, 
bul? etiquette required Ibhat he should neither eat 
nor drink anything. After the king had with- 
drawn he was conducted with the same state to 
his^own chamber, where he took leat^e of the 
knights and minstrefe, and then assumed the 
ordinary clothing of the Order. This was h blue 
robe with straight sleeves. On the left shoulder 
hun^ a lace of white silk which he was to wear 
from that day forward until he had gained ^sume 
honour and renown by his arms, when some 
great prince or most noble lady would cut it ofi’, 
saying, “Sir! We have heard so much of the 
true renown concerning your honour -^which you 
have done in divers parte to the great fame of 
chivalrie and*lo yourself, and of him that ip^dn 
you a £nigh|, that it is meet this lace be taken 
from yon.” # 

All tnese ceremonies .^ere* the result of much 

Anstis, Historical Essay, Nicolas, History^of the Orders, 

P 
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care and consideration, and ]jo part of the ritual 
had beeii hurriedly instituted. Every act had 
its own symbolic significance. Th^cbathing re- 
presented the purgation of the person bathed 
from sin, as a person by baptism is sanctified by 
a piinciple of inward and ispiritual grace. The 
placing in- a new bed denoted the* perfect and 
sedate composure oLmind with which a course 
of virtuous achievements, in his new^^ military 
r?oate, to be finally rewarded. The crimson 
robes with their white satin lining reminded him 
that in his military capacity he mi^ht be required 
to shed his blood for the service of the Christian 
religion or for the Church, but that he must xu^in- 
tain his honour immaculate and unstained. The 
chaussees sernelles^ or the black stockings soled 
with leather, were symbolical of humility, re- 
minding him of his mortal path, the earth oqt of 
whiqh his body came and into which it must 
again be resolved. The spurs denoted his mili- 
tary ardour and activity in warlike adventures, 
and his prompt obedience to those in authority 
over him. The wliite girdle or belt signified 
chastity ; the sword was a token of his hostility 
to <the devil, his resolution^to defend religion, and 
to undertake the defence of the weaji against the 
strong. The white coif or hat typified J^is indis- 
pensable^ obligation to\perform good and com- 
mendable works, and the blow on the neck was 
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meant as a reminder not to be insensible to 
any real aflfront or indignity, but to ^uard his 
honour je«Plously. 

The spurs of a Knight of the Bath were always 
carried at* his funeral, and on their monuments 
it was the custom td make the sign of the cross 
on the knees of their eflSgieS;, inasriiuch'as the 
sign of the oross was iny^v^bly made on their 
knees by the sovereign during their investment. 

A good deal v;as expected from a knight on 
his investiture in the matter of fees, and if he 
happened to Ibe a poor man he must have’ felt 
the expense to be somewhat heayy. The 
Cbiunberlain received all the gariiients in which 
he arrived at the kin^ s palace and also those he 
wore during his vigil. The bath, the twenty- 
four ells of linen draped round it, the red 
worsted carpet, and a fee, — forty shillings for a 
baron, a hundred shillings for an earl, and ten 
poJtnds for a duke, — all went to the barber. This 
functionary, by the way, was the Serjeant of 
Ewery, who used also to ^follow the calling of 
barber at the gate of the king^s palace’f The rich 
be^in which^the k*night* reposed after his vigil 
with coverlet of«*clbth of gold became "the 
property ofuthe king'^ servants. The cook took 
his spu^s; and? to the heralds, king-at-arms, and 
the minstrels were giwen the robes^ he wore 
during his investiture. 
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At the accession of Henrjr V. the royal pro- 
cession ffom the Tower to Westminster was an 
exceedingly imposing one, and the ijerw 'Knights 
of the Bath made such a splendid appearance 
that one of the chroniclers states that at the 
siglii} of them the spectators in the streets 
were nearly ‘‘inebriated with* joy.” 'They 
are mentioned^at^ coronation of Henry VI. 
as riding before the king in the pi^ocession, 
^earin^g # furred liK3ods and . minever. After 
the king had been crowned they immcdia!;ely 
preceded him on his way to' Westminster 
Hall, armyed in brave scarlet. Edward IV. 
created thirty -two new Knights of the JLath 
at his coronation*; they Ade before him in the 
procession from the Tower, wearing blue gowns, 
with hoods and tokens of white silk upon their 
shoulders. “ All noble men,” the historian 
adds* At the coronation of Henry VIII. and 
Katherine of Arragon twenty-four Knights of 
the Bath were created. The king created 
nineteen more when Apne Boleyn was crowned, 
and they rode in her procession through the city 
in “violet gownes with hoode^^pufied with 
mifiever like dbctors,” 'apd at the corpnation 
banquet we hear of them bringing in the first 
course, “which was eight and • tw^r^tift dishes, 
besides subtleties, and tshippes made of ware, 
marveylous gorgeous to beholde ; all which^time 
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of service the trumpets, standing in the window 
at the nether end of the hall, played/' Edward 
VI/s cdronjbtion took place within a month of 
his father's death. The shortness of the interval 
did not allow much time for any great prepara- 
tions, anH so it was^decided “ that there slfould 
he made a certain number of knights instead of 
the Bath, because the time^w^s so short that 
they could not be made of the Bath according to 
the ceremonies theyeunto app(^teyning.'it • QueSh 
Mary mas the first female sovereign who had 
reigned in England, and when she came to* the 
throne a difficulty arose about the creation of 
the Jinights of the Bath, but finally the Earl of 
Arundel, acting by Hhef qufeen's commission, 
presided at the inauguration and dubbed the 
knights as the queen's representative. Under 
the. Stuarts the number of the members of the 
Order was greatly increased. James I. ciseated 
sif^-two at his coronation, on which occasion 
we are told that having performed the necessary 
solemnities, they rode “ honourably " from •St. 
J ames's to the Court and made a fin^ show with 
thek squires ^and pages ii* the tilt yard, the site 
of whigh is now the tJcfbse Gu^ds. Then rtiey 
went into St* James's Park, and “ there lighted all 
from t^|eir ffiorees and went up fo the king's 
presence in the grfllery^where they received the 

* Hollinshed. t AiAtis. 
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knighthood.” * This was oi^ Sunday, July 24, 
1603. Tne style of the English Court seems to 
have pleased James L, who possibly# fcund it 
very lively and gay after life in the Scottish 
capital, and he apparently took special delight 
in hl/lding investitures. Hi?, held another of the 
Knights of - the Bath two years late'r, when h^^ 
second son, Prince Charles, who vas only four 
years of age, and eleven other knighits were 
iAdtalled. A contejnporary account of this event 
states that, ‘‘ On Twelfth Night we h^d 'the 
creation of Duke Charles, now Duke of York. 
The interim was entertained with making 
Knights of the Bath, which is three daies^ v^rk. 
They were eleven" in nunfoer besides the little 
duke, all of the king’s selection.” f They were 
lodged at the King’s Gatehouse. At supper 
they all sat ‘‘ by degrees, a row on one side with 
their, arms, every one of them placed over the 
seate where he was placed ; and they were lodged 
on several pallets in one chamber, with their 
arnas likewise over them, having their bathes 
provided fbr them in the chamber underneath. 
The next morning they wen1> about throughathe 
gallery and dowli into the,^Park in their hermits’ 
weedes, ^the musicians playing and^ the heralds 
going before 'them into the Court, into 

the Chapel, and then aftW solemn courtesies, like 

* Nichol.f, Progresses. t Ibid. < 
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to the Knights of ^the Garter, first to the Altar 
and then to the Cloath of Estate, everj^ one took 
his plac^ ip the stalls of the Quier.'' ^ The little 
duke, who was four years of age, was not able to 
wafij, and* had to be carried. Five years after- 
wards James indulged his fancy for ai^ther 
investiture^ wjiich was held at Durham^ House 
in the Strand. The occasion was the creation 
of his eld^t son. Prince Kehfy, 'Prince of Wales, 
and in Tonour of the event twenty-six .knights 
were installed. They supped at one* table the 
night before tJieir installation, all sitting oq the 
same side of the table, every man having an 
escutcheon of his arms over his head. • After the 
repast “the tables ^^ere removed and severall 
beds made ready for their lodging, in the same 
place, after the same manner, all on one side, 
and each as tofore, right under the scutcheon of 
his own armes. Their beds were pallets with 
c^erings, testers or canopies of red say, but 
they used no curtaines. The Knights in the 
irteanwhile were withdrawne into the Bathing 
Chamber, which was th5 rfext roo!iae,to that they 
supped in, where fgr eacjji of them \yere provided 
a* several UiTthing tub, whick was lined ^both 
within and withoul} with white linnen, and 

ticket of evSry man's 
very orderly). After 

* Walcott (Stowe). 
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the bath they betooke themselves to their 
rest/' * installation the next day was a 

very magnificent affair indeed. 

On the death of Prince Henry, the king's 
second son, Charles, Duke of York^, wa»s created 
Princv? of AVales, to cele];)rate which event 
another^ inyestiture was held, when twenty; 
seven young noblehien were enrolled as Knights 
of the Bath. Cn ‘Kil** accession to the throne 

^ igr- 

nire ye^rs later, Charles 1. created fifty - nine 
new Knights of the Order, twenty - eig.ht «of 
whom were sons and many of # them heirs - 
apparent of peers. The last occasion on which 
an investiture, took place, according to the 
ancient usages and ritual gf the Order, was at 
the cotonation of Charles II. John Evelyn in 
his Diary mentions that he went to see the new 
knights bathed preparatory to their investiture. 
After this time no more installations took place, 
and so in process of time the Order beca«i-e 
extinct. 

^on after George 1. came to the throne it 
was decided 4)0 revive it, and to transform it into 
a Military Order of M^rit, so as to provide a 
nieajis of rewarding services rendered to the 
State. The new Order was to consist of the 

t . # 

sovereign, of a prince of the blopd royt^, of a 
great master, and tHirty-lgive companions. The 

*^]Sricliols, Progresses, 
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officers of the Orcler were to be the dean, who 
was to be the Dean of Westminster fc^ the time 
being, ^registrar, a king-of-arms, a genealogist, a 
secretary, an usher, and a messenger. The 
Prince’s Ohamber at the Palace of Westminster 
was to be the Chap^pr House of the Orde^ and 
the ^eligioifs ieremonies were to bQ performed 
in Henry Vy. s Chapel in Westminster Abbey. 
The arfcj^t ceremonies ol^inStaflation were to be 
• continued, excepting where a dispensation nas 
gr^tsjiy and the candidates tor admission to the 
Order were k) be gentlemen of blood, bearing 
coat arms, and void of all reproach, that is to say, 
they must not have been convicted* of heresy 
against the Church, rior attainted of high treason, 
nor such as from cowardice had fled from any 
field of battle. In the event of any member of 
the Order being found guilty under any of these 
three headings, he was to be sentenced at the 
n^estt Chapter to be degraded, his escutcheon was 
to be thrown out of his stall with all the usual 
marks of infamy, and a record of the transa(;tion 
to be entered in* the* register. The* seal of the 
Order had the king on horseback in* armour, the 
shield^ azure, and threetimperi^il crowns, the ^rrus 
usually ascribed to King Arthur of Round Table 
fame, tpgethei^with the motto, Sigillum Honora- 
tissimi Ordinis'^Milil^ries’^ de Baler^o^ and on 
tha reverse the same arms impaling the royal 
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arms. The ensign or badge of the Order was to 
be three imperial crowns placed within the motto 
of the Order, TriaJunctain ?7rio, which, pendant 
to a red ribband, was to be worn obliquely over 
the right shoulder to the left side ; dt was al§o to 
be ergbroidered on the left side of the vest with 
rays of silver, or glory, issuing fr(?m»the centre. 
The escutcheon of every knight was^to be placed 
on the back of his ataiJ in Henry VlLVGliapel, 
ar\^ un(Jer it his name and title. 

The first investiture of the Order gg. thus 
reorganised took place bn June 1^, 1725. The 
prince of the blood was the king's grandson, 
Prince AV-illiam, who afterwards as Duke of 
Cumberland comraanded t]je English troops at 
Culloden. As he was only four years of age at 
this time, a dispensation was granted to absolve 
him from undergoing the initiation ceremony. 
The other knights, thirty -five in number, were 
bathed the previous evening in the Fringe's 
Chamber, and spent the vigil in the Chapel of 
Henry VIL On the morning of June 17 th^y 
robed in the Prince's CBamberf and marched in 
procession to* the west dgor of, the Abbey throqgh 
a* pq-ssage roofed- in anA railed ^'d carpeted. 
On 'arrival at the Chapel t£ey took their places 
under tfieir •respective banners^ the pfficers 
of the Order standing before the bench at the 
foot of the sovereisrn's stall and the Dean before 
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his chair. The Great Master entered singly and 
retired under his banner. When th^ were all 
in theij pkces the little prince entered, wearing 
his mantle and collar, and mounted to his stall, 
wheffe he»sa1f covered, after which the knights 
seated ttiemselves ^ their stalls. The esjjuires 
piad^ their^reverences in a body and retired ‘to 
their seats, a^d the l^eralds, th*e provincial kings- 
of-arnflqj^nd the pursiifv*atit^, took up their 
allotted positions, and the installation c^em4wy 
begajs^ This consisted in each knight taking 
the oath from the Dean, upon which he received 
the collar of the Order from the Great Master, 
who placed it about his neck, embtaQed him, and 
placed the white haWwith the plumes upon his 
head. Then followed divine service, conducted 
by the Dean, during which the knights placed 
th.eir hats on the cushions before them. At its 
conclusion they advanced in turn to the^ altar, 
and unsheathing their swords, delivered them 
to the Dean, redeeming them afterwards with a 
price, and taking them a^ain from the liayd of 
the De^, who charged them to uso their swords ' 
to»the glory of G#d, the defence qf the Gospel, 
tte qaaintenance o:^ the sovereign’s right, and 
honour, aryl of all^ equity and justice. *The 
procesBign’ then re-formed and returned to the^ 
Chapter House. • At t(ie west door o£ the Abbey 
Vas stationed the king’s cook, according to 
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ancient custom ; he wore at linen apron and 
held a chapping knife in his'^ hand, and said to 
each knight as he passed, “ Sir, you kno^w what 
a great oath you have taken, which if you 
keep it will be great honour to ‘ you ; but if 
you break it, I shall be compelled by ifiy office 
to ^ hack off your spurs from your heels.” At the 
banquet which follbwed, th^. knightj^ and officers 
of the Order dinfd In the Court of Ee^eits, the 
prc!:)endAries in the Jerusalem Chamber, and 
the esquires in the Painted Chamber the 
second course the style of all the knights was 
proclaimed in turn by the Bath King-of-Arms. In 
theevenin^ the knights and their esquires attended 
a magnificent ball and supper at the Opera House, 
at whidh some seven hundred persons were present. 

By a later statute of George I. it was decreed 
that in the event of a foreign invasion, or a re- 
bellion at home, each Knight of the Bath should 
be bound to furnish and maintain four men-at- 
arms for any term that might be commanded by 
the king, but which was not to exceed forty- 
two days, at the expiration of which of 

time, should they still be continued in service, 
they f were to be considered ^s part of the regular 
forces of jbhe country. This corps was to be 
under the command of the Great Ma‘ster^ or of 
some deputy whom be might appoint in case of 
disablement by* illness. 
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Installations conducted on these lines con- 
tinued at varying'^ intervals until 1-^12, since 
which time they have ceased, the ceremony of 
investiture being now a very short and simple 
one.** The' kiJight-elect kneels at the sovereign's 
feet and* is knighte^ ; he kisses the sover^^ign's 
hand^ and i^^ invested with the ribband an4 badge. 
Several instp;aces haye even occurred of vacant 
ribbands V being confen4cf ' ofi distinguished 
servants of the Crown who were abroad, in which 
cas^ihc investiture was held by either a foreign 
prince or by the king's representative in the place 
where the knight-elect was stationed. In this 
way investitures of a Knight* of the Bath 
have been held at different ‘times by the King 
of Naples, the Grand Duke of Florence, the King 
of Sardinia, the Empress of Russia, the King of 
Sweden, the Nabob Waulaujan, Subali of the 
Carnatic, at the Durbar near Madras, the Nabob 
of *Arcot, and by English representatives of the 
king in many parts of the world. The selection 
of a Mahomedan prince^ to invest a Christian 
knight jjdth the ^isigns of an Order of Chivalry,"' 
says Nicolas, “ is only oAe of the mrjiy anomalies 
with jvhich tte histgrjf of the\)rder of the 4Bath 
abounds, bijt it was a sacrifice of propriety 'to 
politi^i . considerations of which* no similar in- 
stance could be found# in the annals c£ any other 
t)rder in Europe." 
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After the Peninsular Campaign and the Battle 
of WateijJoo the number of distinguished men 
whose services required recognition on^th^ part of 
the sovereign was so great, that in order to meet 
the demand it was decided to once ifior^ reorganise 
this ^Order and to greatly increase thd number 
of the . members. It was then testablished on 
the lines on which, ^eneraP.y speaking, it is now 
conducted. Thi’ee *cl5?dses were instkuted : the 
fiMt clfiss^consisting of the Knights Grand Cross, 
who were divided into military and civiWcnights ; 
the second class, the members of which were to 
be called Knights Commanders; and the third 
class consisting of the Companions of the Order. 
Some slight modifications ^liave been made, but 
no great changes have been efiected, and the 
regulations of the Order have remained 
practically the same down to our own day. ^ 

In ^ the recent history of the Order only three 
cases have occurred in which members have been 
degraded. The first was the case of Lord 
Cochrane, who was sentenced by the Chapter 
in 1814, charges of fraud ‘having beei^ , brought 
against him^ His achievements and plate were 
movod from his slall, and \i3 banner ignpmini- 
oiisiy kicked down the steps of the^Chapel. It 
was restored to his family after iiis “dea^h, and 
the banner was returned Vo it^ former position 
above its stall on the day of his funeral* by 
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order of Queen Victoria, the Herald of the Order 
carrying out the\«mmand in persqp. Two 
years later Sir Eyre Coote was expelled, and 
in the^reigh of George IV. the name of one 
Captain Haiuchett of the Royal Navy, who 
had been struck off^the list of captains 0 / the 
Nav)^ was erage*d from the roll of the Order. • 



CHAPTER VIII 

SOME MEMORABLii CORONATIONS — ^THE CORONA- 
TION OF 'IhE- POPES OF RO'iCE 

The coronation of the kings 'of Fran^se wac in 
ma^y respects very similar to that, of the English 
kings — in fact, it is sometimes stated that the 
order of the^ coronation service of early French 
kings was based on that ^ in vogue among the 
Anglo-Saxons. The ceremony of recognition, 
however, never took place in France, and as the 
religion of the country never changed, fewer 
alterations and modifipatioris in the ritual took 
place, and it was preserved to the end almost in 
its original ^orm. The kings of France, from 
fiugh Capet to Charles X., were mostly installed 
in the Cathedral at Rheims, ^.and it is further 
remarkable "that all the^king^ who wer^""cro\\gied 
the^’e were, wit^^^jut exception, Frenchmen by 
birth. Henry VI. of England was crowned 
King .of France at Paris, Henry ^^iV^ of ^France 
at Chartres, and Napoleon at. Paris, ^ome of 
the earlier kings were inaugurated at St. D^ys, 
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near Paris, or at Soissons ; a few were crowned in 
the Church of Notre^Dame at Paris. Tjjie queens 
were never crowned with their consorts at Eheims ; 
their c6ronations taking place at St. Denys. 
The last q^eee of France who was ever crowned 
was Mary de Medici^ the wife of Henry 
, Eheims beyig the scene of theic enthrone- 
ment, the kyigs wer^ all obliged to make a 
State ^fogtess there fp6m* Paris for their 
•coronation, which gave their subjects an*opp«r- 
tunity oS seeing them*. Th*ey were received in 
every town through which they passed vith 
the greatest joy, and brilliant festivities were 
organised in their honour. Thgy arrived at 
Eheims generally tw<d or three days before the 
one fixed for the ceremony. The town was 
airways superbly decorated in honour of the 
occasion, the fronts of the houses were hung 
with tapestry, triumphal ao'ches were erected, and 
everything wpre a holiday appearance. The 
king passed through the streets wilder a rich 
canopy, and after hearing a solemn mass tpok 
up his^ residence in the*Archiepiscopal Pallet ^ 
Thft Cathedral was* hung with tajjestries* pre- 
served^ for suc^h occasions, vali?^ble carpS^s ^ere 
spread on the floors, and balconies and galleries 
erected the accommodation of the spectators. 

The regalia were* broi^ght ftnder stre^g escort 
frbjQ St. Denys, where they were usually kept ; 

Q 
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the Sainte Ampoule was carried in state, on the 
morning tjf the installation, from the neighbouring 
Abbey of St. R(5mi. After the long ceremony 
was over, the coronation feast was hela in the 
great Hall in the Archbishop’s Palace. 

P’^obably no coronation has ever' been as 
memorable as that of Charles YU: of France. 
But three months before the French cause had 
appeared hopeless fthe ascendency of thf English 
Wi»s greater than ever, the Burgundians were' 
their powerful allies, and the king" aufT his 
advisers had shown themselves ‘'to be utterly 
incapable of coping with the situation. Then 
Joan of Arc had appeared upon the scene, and 
as if by magic the tide o^f fortune had turned, 
and with a swiftness which amazed even the 
victorious side. After the relief of Orleans, ‘ 
Joan declared that the greater part of v |ier 
mission was now accomplished, but that in 
order to consummate it the coronation of the 
king must be proceeded with forthwith. To 
the timid representations of the French com- 
’ man^iers that the hundred and fifty, miles of 
country between them* and Rheims was hostile 
to/ the king, th ^t there" were three deep rivers 
to cros^ and that Rheiijis itself was in the 
hands of the Burgundians, she turned a deaf 
ear; and so persistently did she maintain her 
opinion, that she finally gained her point, and 
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with ten thousand^* cavalry Charles set out for 
Rheims. Troyes opened ^ts gates to tim after 
four days > Chalons received him with delight, 
the inhabitants spontaneously sending him the 
keys* of tfie Aty. When the wonderful news 
reached Rheims, the* people rose in his fsfv'our, 
and Uhe very •day before his arrival the Bur- 
gundian jgarrison was* expcUed. On Saturday, 
July 1^, 1429, Charles made his entry into 
the town. Never, had. there been a oordnatfon 
fraught With greater importance to the interests 
of the country, and yet never had a king of 
France entered Rheims for the purpose, of being 
crowjied under such sorry circumstances. No 
preparations had beeif made to welcome hijn, no 
triiynphal arches erected nor pageants prepared. 
Tn the place of a splendid train of courtiers, 
ambassadors, and nobles, there Avas an army 
which resembled a disorderly rabble in appear- 
ance* more than anything else, many of the 
trqpps ])eing only half armed, and ^ome of them 
even wearing the peasaiita' dress in which they 
had leflb^i^Jtieir woilv in the fields to go and* join 
the •king's forges. At t?ieir Lj^ad Charles 
surrounded by his <«immandeiii and his silite, 
Joan of^Ara being .conspicuous among them. 
He mad?^ his v%y to thg Arghiepiscopal Palace, 
w]iere he was to stay. 

AlII night long, preparations weve in progress 
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for the installation of the mprrow. The regalia 
being a1?' St. Denys . and ’ not available, the 
treasures of the Cathedral were brought into 
requisition to supply’ all that was lacking, and 
hurried attempts were made at ilec6rating the 
churdi. The order of the »eeremonial had to be 
hastily^'arrtoged; for as none of ‘th6 great peers 
of France would b^ '^reseat, proxies had to be 
chosen from thfe members of the kiiigV^uite to 
perforfh their offices. The population were •astir 
soon after dawn. At five o'clock ‘che ^reat 
portals of the Archbishop's Palace opened, and 
there issued forth four knights, representing the 
Barons of the Sainte Ampoule, preceded by squires 
bearing their arms, and leading a white horse richly 
adorned. Passing slowly through the streets, 
already thronged by an expectant crowd, they 
wended their way to the ancient Abbey of^t. 
R^mi, where was pr^erved the holy vial con- 
taining the consecrated oil which had 'been 
miraculously^' sent down from heaven on ^the 
occasion of the baptism of Clovis nine hundred 
years befofe. It was guarded witlj^. ,t*he most 
jealous care by the monks; and ^ was not given 
up*even now ii>4esponse' to the king’s command 
until thp. knights had sworn a sojemn oath on 
the Gospels to be personally recponsibl.? for its 
safety, tc guard it with their lives during the 
day, and not to lose sight of it for a skftgle^ 
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instant until it was returned to its appointed 
guardians. Thereupon it was brou^t forth: 
the abbot ^fastened the c*hain of the silver-gilt 
casket • rouhd his neck ;• and when he had 
mounted the# horse which the king had sent, 
the procession started for the Cathedral. ^As it 
passed — the cj^rgy in their white vestments and 
rich copes, tlje knighJ;S and their squires riding 
as escoVt* oif each side of a^bot, who, under 
•a canopy of white satin and silver embroidery 
that gleamed and glistened *in the summer sun- 
shine, held the reliquary aloft that all might 
behold it — the people were hushed into silence, 
and falling reverently on their kpees wondered 
if it were all a passing visioif, from which they 
would presently be rudely awakened only t*o find 
HiS^selves once more amid all the horrors of war. 

, At the ceremony in the Cathedral all the usual 
rites were performed as fan* as was possible. The 
chupch was crgwded to suflbeation — not with the 
brilliant assembly that usually came together 
on such occasions, for all the pomp and display 
of a^t^ejy Court function were conspicuous by 
their absence. It was the towmspeqple, and the 
countiy-folk who ha^ aome in^rom miles round, 
who filled t]je church. The service proceeded 
amidst^«f)re*athies*s silence. -The ’deputy peers 
proclaimed the king, #£hc archbishoj^ anointed 
hiiu; the crown was placed upon his Jiead; But he 
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was not, after all, the centre of attraction. It 
was on tfoan that all eyes were fixed; it was 
on her that every look was bent, almost as if 
there was a momentary expectation of a sudden 
development of a supernatural ^'rder. Never 
had the ancient walls of the venerable Cathedral 
looked down on such a scene : i^^ would indeed 
be difiicult to find one parallel to^^it anywhere. 
The enemy had gone ; the Engljfih were 

known to be in force five leagues to the south,' 
and the Burgundians were only eight leagues 
away to the north. For ten years the English 
had dominated the land, and this sudden change 
of fortune copld only be attributed to a heaven- 
sent miracle, of which the^ Maid of Orleans was 
the human instrument. But the service was 
concluded and a flourish of trumpets broke'^oh^. 
spell. The shouts and acclamations filled the 
building until the high vaulted roof rang again 
and again. Then Joan left her position oij the 
left of the newly crowmed king, and, kneeling 
before him, humbly declared that her mission 
was accomplished, and besought the “gentle 
king '* to grant her po mission to retfirn to^.her 
hoiipe and form^ station. ^ Her Voice broke' as 
she spoke the words, and many of those who 
heard her were equally affected tg lear^. ^ 

“When Charles **had been V anointed King of 
France,^' says Creasy, “Joan believed that her 
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mission was accomplished. «* And in truth the 
deliverance of France from the Englifj^, though 
not completed for manjf years afterwards, was 
then ensured. The ceremony of a royal coro- 
natipn aid anointment was not in those days 
regarded as a mere costly formality. It was 
l^eli^ved t^ confer the sanction an,d the grace 
of Heaven uj)on the prince, who had previously 
ruled tvfbh toere human jjuthor j)by. Thenceforth 
• he was the Lord’s anointed. Moreover^ on# of 
til® difl&aulties that had previously fain in the 
way of many Frenchmen when .called on to 
support Charles VIL was now; removed. He 
had been publicly stigmatised, even by his own 
parents, as no trufj son of* the royal race of 
France. The queen-mother, the English, and 
■tii’e partisans of Burgundy, called him ‘the 
Pretender to the title of Dauphin,' but those 
who had been led to dcuibt his legitimacy were 
cuted of their scepticism by the victories^ of the 
Holy Maid and by the fulfilment of her pledges. 
They thought that Heaven harf now declared 
itstjf in favour tof Charles as th^ true heir 
St Louil." 

• Louis XVI. is the Jast of ihe kings of France 
who was crowned ^Inde^ the bid regime. The 
cerempfey w^s -a magnificent one .ftoni every 
poinf of view : the costumes of the courtiers an<f 
*the dresses apd jewels of the ladies present had 
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never been richer. * After mtich deliberation it 
had beenc decided that the queen should not 
be crowned. “ There had not been many 
precedents for the coronation of k queen in 
France; and the last instance, that *01 Marie 
de Medicis, as having been followed* by the 
assassination of her husband, wai^ regarded by 
many as a bad •omen.’* ^ All t^e mediaeval 
ceremonies were^revl^i^d, and the 8osftd!aes of 
all 4he high officials were of the ancient patteps. 
The lay peers wore Vests of gold brocade with 
girdles of gold, silver, and violet silk, and over 
all long mantles of violet cloth heavily trimmed 
with ermi&e. , The Captains of the Swiss Guard 
wore silver stuff •with embroidered shoulder 
belt, Klack mantles lined with cloth of silver, 
and black caps surmounted with feathers. The-" 
Grand Master and the Master of Ceremonies 
were attired in silver stuff doublets, black 
velvet* breeches, and cloaks of J^lack velvet 
trimmed with ^silver lace; they also wore caps 
of black velvet with white feathers. 

« At six o’clock in the^mSming the sti;gjL»f of 
richly \iresse*d grandees ^egan to flow^into the 
Cath^^dral — one ma^nificenit personage succeeding 
another in rapid ^succession *and passing to their 
appointed^ .places. <Then came the" p^rdinals 
and the bishops, ‘hood'^d and mitred; the 
marshals •of France, the counsellors of Sta|;el 
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and the great nobles wearing their coronets. 
The queen and her ladies entered privately and 
occupied a gallery which*was reserved for them, 
and whicfi* was sumptuously decorated. At 
seven the# precession set out to fetch the king. 
They went to his apartments, and knocking at 
Ijis door s^id, We want Louis XVI. Vhgm 
God has given us as our king.'* After a few 
formalttffes they were peinilkte^ to enter, and, 
•having robed the king with much cerem^^y, 
conducted him to the* church. As they entered 
at one door the procession bringing the Sainte 
Ampoule from the Abbey of St. 1^6mi entered at 
another, the holy vial being carried bj^ the arch- 
bishop, escorted by ^the Barons of the Sainte 
An^oule. The oath taken by the kin^ was 
curious : he promised among other things to 
maintain and preserve the Orders of the Holy 
Ghost and of St. Loui^, always to wear the 
cross of the latter Order attached to a*flame- 
coloured silk ribband, and further to enforce the 
e3Jbt against duels without any regard to the 
iirtc«cessions of® any ^princes oi; potentates^ 
“ The fonner part, of this oath,” *says con- 
temporary wfiter, “ iab of litlSe importances^ arid 
the second is broken *every day.^' It is interest- 
ing, tg(f^ to ^otice that ‘intone of ttfe prayers 
these Voids occur, “ Jlay lie never abandon his* 
rights over .the kingdoms of the® Saxons, 
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Mercians, people of the nortk and the Cimbri,” 
which w^ probably a survival of the claims 
the French kings had formerly made to the 
sovereignty of England. 

The king was presented with ^hei, swoiid of 
Charlemagne, and then, prostrating himself on a 
lai;ge square of violet-coloured velvety before the 
altar, was anointed in seven places and after- 
wards invested ^with* Vie tunic, dahnatica, and 
ro%?l mantle, which were of violet velvet- 
powdered ' with golden fleurs-de-lys. cHe then 
received the^ symbols of sovereignty, and ’was 
finally crowned .with Charlemagne’s golden crown. 
As it was ‘placed upon his head he was observed 
to shift uneasily in his seqt, and was heard to 
say, ‘‘dt hurts me,” and he attempted to make 
it fit more comfortably. After the enthronement 
and the homage the great doors of the church 
were suddenly thrown,, open and the populace 
allowed to rush in. They quickly filled all. the 
floor of the church, excepting the amphitheatre 
ro*und the king occupied by all who were engaged 
in tbe ceremony, and grhat‘ shouts of “ Longriive 
the kikg ! ” were raised, Iwgetber with chapping of 
hands, in both (k which the ndbles and the 
courtiers joined. ' It was a'sbene of great enthu- 
siasm,, and ^Marie Antoinette w&s^sb ^rhfoundly 
affected by it that she wm obliged to retirb for a 
short tim^ until she had recovered herself. ,0h 
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her reappearance she, too, i;p(!eived a^very great* 
ovation. “ The coiy)nation was just perfect,^’ 
she wrote to her mother afterwards ; ‘‘ while I 
live I <ian never forget it.''^ The final act of the 
cereniony^was the letting loose in the church 
of a large nSmber of birds, “ symbolising the 
monarch's regai-d fcft his people, and that men 
are never more truly free than under the reign 
of an diiiigli^ened, jui?t, anrti Jieneficent prince." 

The next coronation which to<?k place in France 
wa^ that^of Napcfleon,* who .was crowned at Paris 
on'Decembei; 2, 1804.* It was barely thirty 
years later, but in the meantime the Revolhtion 
had swept over France from one end ta the other, 
and* the extent of it^ ravageg wafe* still only too 
apparent. As the ancient royal family was 
represented by Louis XVIIL, it was useless for 
N^oleon to attempt to. revive the traditions 
which clustered round the ancient inauguration 
cer^emony. He seemed rather to make a point 
of demonstrating the fact that the Bourbon 
"fi/nasty was a thing of the past, 'and that a i>ew 
csdgr of goveifiipent* wa^ established. He Cihoge 
t(j be ^cr^fwned at the Church of Sfotre-ljame in 
Paris, rather^than at Jlheims^ the scene of all the 
Cpronations of the' kings of France. In (?asq it 
should^ be ‘urged ‘agains^ him^ toc^ that the 
ancient Sainte .Ampoule •containing the holy 
‘oik which had V)een used at everv roT^l inauirura- 
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tion since Olovis’ dlay, was not available, he had 
an answer ready. He was cto be anointed with 
holy oil expressly consecrated for the occasion by 
the pope, and His Holipess had furtherr' announced 
his intention of coming to Paris fof the ^ sole 
purpose of officiating at the ceremcmy. #So there 
is JittR wonder that the proclamation^, issu^ by 
Louis XVIIL on, the very day of Napoleon’s 
installation, in ^hiolf 'Jje swore “ nefer %a break 
the^gacred bond which united his destiny to tha+ 
of the french people^ and hevef to rencwnce^abhe 
inheritance of his ancestors or to relinquish *his 
rights,” fell soipewhat flat, and failed to enlist 
the sympifthies of the nation for the representa- 
tive of their ancient line of| kings. It was only 

a few* months after the death of the Due 

« 

d’Enghien, and the sensation caused by that 
event had not quite subsided.* 

The reception of the pope at Napoleon’s Court 
raised Inany points of etiquette which involved 
political issues, and any one but Napoleon would 
*haVe been at a loss hpw to meet the exigencies 
of t£e case. .He, howe^^er,* wais quite eqjial*io 
the occasion.* It ^was decided that tlie Coifcrt 
shbuld be at Pontai^iebleaiband that the emperdr 
and the pope shohld meet at* Nemours. To give 
an air .of infonnality'~to the occasion,* lj%,poleon 
pretended that he had* been hunting, and attended 
by a numerous retinue he met the. pope on t^e 
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top of a hill, he * being wn' horseback and in 
hunting dress. Th^ ground was mi^ddy, and 
Pius VIL was very disinclined to alight in his 
thin white Satin shoes, bu1> Napoleon dismounted 
and •advamce<^ towards him, so that he had no 
choice in the m^atter. The meeting was a very 
dordial on^r, jeind they ostentatiously embraced 
each other. ^ At that moment the emperor's 
carriage* drove up, as if#by* c^iice, and it ap- 
"peajred as if the ^coachman had suddenly p«iled 
up*‘on seeing the emperof and his illustiious 
guest. Two footmen, who appeared to spriiig up 
from nowhere, held the doors open. Napoleon and 
thepope entered the carriage at the^anie moment, 
but Napoleon took kare to t?nter on the right ; 
he occupied the right-hand side of the carriage, 
having the pope on his left, and this first step 
decided upon the etiquette to be observed during 
the pope's visit without*any discussion upon the 
subject. They drove to Fontainebleau, from 
^hence the pope made his public entry into Paris 
an^ll proceeded^ to the Tyileries, where a magni- 
ftceati^uite of robms had been prepared for him* 

• The d^ay of the» coronation was^cold a'hd raw, 
l)ut nothing could the brilliancy of the^cehe. 
The route of the procession was Irom the Tuilerles, 
viA the Biie St.*Honor6,*Pont au Change, and the 
Palais de Justice, to It^as kept by 

aWlouble line -of foot-guards ; every^ roof, window. 
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and balcony was cmwded with spectators, and 
every foot of ground from Whence a view might 
be obtained was occupied. Inside the church 
galleries had been erected for the accSmmbdation 
of the large number of people who ‘had heen 
invited to be present, and the walls were hung 
with rich draperies of silk and t^p^stry which 
extended from the ^roof to th^r^ pavement. 
Thrones were s«if f6r Che emperor and*^ empress 
on temporary platform, to which access ,was' 
gained by twenty-foilr steps. 

T,he pope was the first to arrive. He drove 
in the empress^ carriage, which was drawn by 
eight horses wi,th plumes. But, imposing as was 
his procession, the kppearart^e of his chamberlain 
with the papal cross, riding on a mule directly 
before the carriage containing His Holiness, was 
a little too much for ‘the Parisians, who could 
with difficulty restrain their laughter. On 
arrivaf at the church His Holiness repaired to 
the Archiepiscopal Palace, whence he entered 
the ^church by a private door. ^A throne ‘Sad 
been placed for him in the choiA 

Napoleon^ and eJosephine* started from Mie 
Tiiilej'ies shortly al'terwarlls., Their coach was 
of’ glass, open on all sides ^nd without^ panefe. 
On entering it •they ^e*said to ha^e first ^jeated 
themselves^with their ba^s to the horses; i^i 
was only •for ^a second, for they ' at once dis- 
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covered their mistake, there were not 

wanting observers to remark that ij was an* 
ill omen. The carriage* was drawn by eight 
bay horses decorated with, white plumes, which 
were.led by footmen ; on each side walked three 
imperial tpag^. Twenty - four carriages, each 
djraww by sj.x^ horses, conveyed the princes and 
grand officer.*^ after which ^followed the carriages 
of the*r&inisters, marshais,* generals. The 
^r«)cession was so long that it took an hgur^and 
a-lidlf to pass any given 'spot. The emf^ror 
and empress robed in the Archiepiscopal Pajace, 
and proceeded by a temporary wooden gallery, 
which had been erected round the ^hurch, to the 
, great west door. OnJentering*they were received 
with deafening shouts of “ Vive I’Empereur*! the 
pope advanced to meet them, and when. they 
had. taken their seats mas5 was commenced, His 
Holiness being the cefebrant. There was no 
ceremony of, recognition as in tlie iSnglish 
Ritual. Napoleon had been elected emperor by 
theVotes of three millioi\ five hundred thousand 
‘pe6p4e^ shortly before, so no furtkp form wal 
neeessary.* He wa» anomted^by Pius Vrf., who 
blessed the crown advanced towards^ him 
with it in his hand,^and was apparently going to 
place uponfi;Ke emperor^ head,* but Napoleon^ 
taking it from him, p^ced it upon hif^ head him- 
setf, and he subsequently crowned Jpsephine. The 
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sceptre with whiOkv he was invested was of 
•silver with a gold serpent «^twined round it. It 
was surmounted with a* golden globe and figure, 
supposed to be Charlemagne, whose successor 
Napoleon claimed to be. He toojc the oath on 
the New Testament, and the heraids piroclaimed 
him as “the thrice august Napoleon, Emperpr 
of the ^French.'' .There had not ^een a corona- 
tion at Notre -^paniei.until this dhcaf^io'n since 
Hefjiry^VL of England was crowned King^-ef 
France in 1431. 

Napoleon* was very restless and impatient 
during the ceremony and on the return journey 
to the Thileries, which was by way of the Rue 
St. Martin, the Boulevarch^s, and the Place de^ 
la Concorde. Anything in the way of pom^p or 
parade was peculiarly irksome to him, and he 
had only arranged his coronation on such a 
magnificent scale in order to impress the people, 
and because it was a necessary apeompaniment 
of the dignity he had assumed. As soon as he 
foupd himself back the Palace he hurrie{r to 
iiis own ch^ber, delighted to be able* to ‘gou 
rid or his heavy uobes of state. “0&, off with 
these confounded trappings,” he said, and flung 
the velvet and ermine mantle into one corner 
,of the room** and rich ttink in/ another, 
declaring /it the same titne that he had never 
been so despeprately bored in all kis life befgre. 
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There has only been one g^bnation'in France 
since Napoleon’s time — that of Charle| X., who. 
was crowned amid citcumstances of great 
splendour a{> Kheims in 1825. 

A, few#mQnths later Napoleon was again 
crowned, i)ut ijhis time it was in Milan, in the 
Ciithedral, and in the capacity of King ^f 
Italy. The cardinal-archbishop officiated, and 
Napoledn® crffwne^ himself •witji the famous 
Crown of Lombardy, pronouncing a 
loudi* voice these words •as* he did so: “God 
gives it to me ; woe to him wIk) presu/nes 
to touch it,” which was part of the ancient 
ritual of the enthronement of ^tjie "kings of 
jpomfiardy. 

A^nong other memorable coronations* was 
that of Mary Queen of Scots, who was a 
sovereign almost from thfe day of her birth. 
Never probably has the* care of a little child 
brought more, troubles and anxieties in its 
train than in her case. Before she was a 
monih old her matrimoni^h prospects were dis- 
CTtoiSed and suitor^ for her hand proposed. So' 
afraid was the queen - mother lest the •child 
should , be taken from* her by force that ,she 
would never allow her out of her sight. Both 
the Ead of Arran and Ifenry VHL, who was^ 
her grand-uncle, tried* to obtain possession of 
.her**person, tlie latter under the pretext of 

R 
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giving her in ma^j\age to his son Edward, but 
•really ^th the intention of usurping the 
sovereignty during hei minority and retaining 
it in the event of rher death. Tie marriage 
was discussed for some months, and Henry 
won several of the leading Scotth nobles over 
tOj his side, but the feeling of the natiojj was 
directly opposed .to it, and they also greatly 
disliked the c^>ndtt'lQ^s of the (!bnti?acb. Sir 
Ea\ph, Sadler, the English Ambassador, wroteuto 
Henry on one occadon that the inhabitaix^s of 
the.capital v/ere threatening with- oaths to burn 
his house over his head, so strong was the 
general feeli^ig on the subject. The Court was 
moved to Stirling, chie% because the queejj 
would be safer there than anywhere els^, as; 
schemes were known to have been made to 
kidnap her and convey her by force to England. 
After some months of great anxiety, when Mary 
was nine months old, Henry s cause declined, 
and the Scottish nobility with very few excep- 
tions rallied round the throne, and piCmpt 
‘ measures were taken for her coronation., • 

Oh Sunday, September 1543, at half^ast 
ten) in the morning, everything was declared to 
be in readiness, and the liaby-queen was taken 
out of her cradle aiid envelo|)^ m,\he State 
robes. l$xom her hursepy in<‘ the great square 
tower of Stirling Castle, with its windows look- , 
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ing out on the northern she was carried 

in procession across 'the Castle Gree» to the' 
chapel. All the high 6fficers of State were 
present 4 tha> crown was borne before her by 
the Earl of Aj*ran, the sceptre by the Earl of 
Lennox, egad the sword of state by the Earl of 
Argyll Here^the ceremony of recognition was 
held, and sAe was hailed with acclamation by 
the repte8entmve§ of th(» ’Hirgf Estates there 
ase^wnbled, which strange noise friglit^ened 4ier 
beyciid measure, and slief immediately began* to 
cry. * The Earl* of Aj*ran,*who was the next heir 
to the throne, held her in his arms during the 
investiture : Cardinal Beaufort clapped *her tin^ 
^ngers for a momeit round the sceptre, a 
pretejice was made of girding the great sword 
of state round her, and the cardinal held* the 
crown for a few seconds* on her head. Her 
Grace’s behaviour at thilfe solemn moment left 
a go^ deal ^o be desired. Even the bright 
colours bf the glittering symbols of sovereignty 
had mo attractions for her,:#she was only beside 
heriiieK with terrcA: at finding hei^self in^ the 
arm* of these ^rave^ stern men, and at shoeing 
so Inany new faces aj;o«nd her, and she solved 
and* wailed most piteously all tlie time. The 
sound of ,the trhmpets mid the* roil of- thg^ 
drums at different points of the service con- 
vuls^ her with terror, and she apknoVledged 
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the homage of ^t»he preldtes and peers as 
they kndt at her feet, or 'touched her forehead 
on taking the oath of allegiance, by indignant 
protests in strong baby language and by utter- 
ing shrill screams and cries. The ichapel was 
filled^ with a brilliant throng ; the number of 
nobles who attended was far greater than^oi^ld 
have been thought possible a fey^ Weeks earlier, 
and the greatet^ elitlaasiasm ipv tfie cah^ of the 
inftlnt# sqvereign prevailed. The full ritesi- df 
the ancient ceremcfnia\ were observed oifr this 

# a It 

occasion, a^d “ without much • expense,” the 
historian gladly adds. 

*' Henry VIU.^s rage knew no bounds when he 
heard of the evexit, and hi instantly ordered tb^ 
infant queen to be seized during her mother's j 
firsts absence and conveyed to England ; but it 
was found impossible \}o carry out his instructions, 
so carefully was she gu&rded. “ The earliest por- 
traiture known of Mary,” says Miss,StricklaiBi, “is 
her effigy on ^he small copper coin called the baw- 
bee. She is there represented in full face^as a 
smilyig in^ifiat, about nine mbnths old, wearing 
the crown pf Scetlan(^ over a baby*cap, with a 
mipiature ruff about heif npek. It was thus'she 
probably appeared at heif coroiiation; and it 
has been (X)njfecture(t*uhat this* c«in obtained its 
familiar »ame of ‘bawbeq’ on ‘account of\)earing 
the ima^e aixd superscription of the little qu^n.” 
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Sixteen years later tly^ ^sudden death of 
Henry 11. of France under tragic circiimstances* 
raised Francis IL, Mary V consort, to the throne. 
Two months after his accession he journeyed to 
Rheims fo? the purpose of being crowned. The 
royal couple t/a veiled in the same carriage until 
they«fv^ere witjiin a short distance of the town, 
when Frands^fb Mary apd,. mounting a mag- 
nificent* white charger, State entry, 

thtf general elTect^ of which was marrgd by^the 
weather, for it rained in* toirrents and the wind 
blew a gale. *Mary followed in et sumptuous 
litter. The coronation ceremony must have 
been ^ a very curiou^ one, for by tfie king*s 
ixpress command evwybody Appeared in black, 
as assign of mourning for the late king. It 
was forbidden to w^ar jew^els or embroidery or 
gold,'’ and nothiftg but black velvet or black 
silk was allowed, and thS dresses were all to be 
very ^ plain in style. “A most impolitic and 
unpopular decree as regarded the good of tradej' 
rem^ks Miss Stricklan(^,‘i and very hard upon 
ladies. QueAn Marj^, howevenj was the ope* 
exception. Slje wcfre a rich* dress and* mag- 
nificent jewels. Asi§h^ was ^ready a quee«i in 
heif* own^righj), she jdid not participate in th’e 
rite, rjfeising 1 P 0 *be crowned as ifierely consort ^ 
tci a king, espeeiallji as the law France 
•directed that • a queen - consort .was •crowned 
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merely by the of fhe king, and that 

she couid undertake nbthing without his 
sanction. A gallery 'over the high altar of 
the Cathedral was fitted up for hfjr reception, 
and she repaired here accompanied by the 
king’s sister, the Queen of Sp^in, and their 
respective ‘suites, and watched Jihe ceremony 
without taking any jjart in it. 

The electior^^nd the installation of Ihe Popes 
of iiome/liffer very considerably from all other 
coronations. The dficfe not being hereditary, 
and* a pope •not having authority* to appoint his 
successor, the decease of a pontiff is of necessity 
followed by« gin interregnum, which in former 
times was frequently a period of the wildest 
disorder ; the bare announcement of the t fact 
thatt the pope was dead w’^as on many occasions 
the signal for riotifig to beg^’n. “ It Was a 
period of riot and brdwl whicn made Rome a 
perfect bear-garden,” says one writer, “ in which 
criminals let^ out of ga^l enjoyed themselves 
mightily at the exp^^jse of peaceful folksi^ It 
Vas an established custom • for the naob* to 

* « • § if. 

rifle the pope’s palace, and the conclave •had 
fregwently to be*protec%e(i. from invasipn and 
sack by an ihcreased guj^rd. Many of •the 
popes were deserted 4)efore theji werp .actually 
dead, by; their servants\and* relations, who m 
many iilstances carried off* fromf the palac^ all, 
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they could lay 1?heir on. After the 

election it was no» infrequent occuj^rence for 
the attendants of the members of the conclave 
to break in^io the cell the pew pope had occupied 
as cardinal during the conclave, and to carry 
off everything it contained. It need hardly be 
§aid^that none *of these disgraceftd.scenSs l^^ave 
occurred ii^r^gjjpnt history^ 

Dife2tly A pope dies, tt^ newaris carried to the 
cbamberlainf^ho is in supreme authority^until 
th(i* nevfc pope is elected. • He proceeds tQ the 
chamber of the deceased pontiff, and a very^ curi- 
ous ceremony takes place — the .survival of very 
early times. With a small hammer* he strikes 
I the ’forehead of the ^oad mai> three times, calling 
hiip by his name (not by his title) as he does so. 
Then, getting no answer, he proceeds to remove 
the^papal ring from the already stiffening fingers 
and breaks iiF into pieces. The fact of the 
pope's decease is communicated to the off/tials of 
the pftpal court, and summonses are immediately 
sent out to all the cardinals who are absent,* 
commanding fhoir pres'^nce at tl^ conclave to be 
hold in £bn days', tim^ in Uie place wh*ere*the 
deat^ of the pop^ occurred? The body pf the 
late pontiff is embalmed ; it is clothed in the robes 
of his,o1te2e*^d conveyx.d to a couch •of state in 
one of the chapels of St. Poter's, where the ftCitii- 
¥ flock to see it anJ[ to kiss its feet. *• A colossal 
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catafalque, ' illustrrtgd with* inscriptions and 
adorned \^ith statuary, is erected in the nave ol 
St. Peter^s, and funeral rites are performed before 
it for nine days in suc(jession, being brought to a 
conclusion by a funeral oration. On tlj/e eveping 
of the ninth day the body is privately inj»erred in 
a piain^narbj^^iarcophagus, on wliich only thq^^itl^ 
of tlie deceased appears. Here it re^ajfis until the 
death of the iieMk pop6,*^h(&i the to^b i^ opened, 
the Qpffin taken out and conweyed'to the crypt, 
and ihe tomb prepared ^or the* reception ot^its 
new occupant; as soon as *the dbsequies are over. 

It is probable that in the early days of the 
Church both the clergy and the laity had a voice 
in electing the popes ; that ^ter the clergy niade 
the election and the laity were merely aske4 to 
sanctipn their choice ; and that finally the people 
were left out altogether, and tlie privilege of elec- 
tion vested in the cardinals alone.t On the after- 
noon of the day following the interment of •the 
deceased pope the cardin^s meet in a church 
‘near the Quirinal Palace* and walk in procesgaon 
t6 tte Vaticaq^ each beijig* acconlpanied by bis 
secretaly, chaplain, rand f^ersoiial attendant, who 
arc aU termed coifclavist% ^Enormous crowcb 
asseinble to see ‘ them pass, lor the cardinals a^e 
seldom , seeSa ^in .public agid are knpwil pi^ly by 
nSiiitj. Expectation is rife^ too^ as regards the 
new pontiff ; and as it is almost impossible to giye 
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any forecast as t© the p^h^ble rifeults of the 
election, the greatest curiosity is evjnced coiv 
cerning them. 

By,the*J»erm conclave is meant both the place 
whefe tjje cardinals assemble and also the 
assembly itstlf. When the conclave is con- 
str^gted in the* Vatican, the larg©^halls^ ar^ so 
divided by^'s^den partitions as to furnish suites 
of roonfS io?^ach tjvo cells for an 

oi;dinary carfitoal, and three f5r one of ^ryicely 
rai^k. Some of t!he cellar b^ng better flian otjiers, 
their Eminences dfaw fots for them. The doors 
and windows are walled up, leaving only one or 
two panes of glass at the top to Jet •in a little 
flight ; the wooden partitions are covered with 
violet serge when the inhabitant is a creefture of 
the pope who has just died, and with green if he 
be ©f any othen cre*ation.** On the first day the 
conclave is opeli, and crowds of persons flock in 
ancl» inspect the apartments and corridors ; the 
ambassadors and delegates of foreign States and 
als(^ the personal frienfls^ of the* cardinals visit* 
thenj for the last tifne' In the^vening alf tBe 
sttangers\re turn^l ouf by the Governoiv^nJ by 
the Marshal of the^C(^clave,*who allow onjy the 
cardinals and tEeir *attendants,»*the conclavists, 
to ren^ain C^jey retain ^so a mason^ ^ carpenter, 
a sac1‘i8tan, a friar or ’monk to hear confes^hs, 
ajjarber, potters, messengers, and others in the. 
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service of ttfe concUv^. . All tiie entrances to the 
l^juildings jj-re securely closedtbut one, which is so 
strictly guarded that no unauthorised person or 
even message can ent(jr from the outride ,.world. 
Even the very food is subjected tO|,a ca?*eful 
scrutiny in case any written c©mm\inication 
shojald'be cc?^Veyed with it! After three jday^ 
the food sent in is restricted in^quintity ;• the 
original rule, in^fact, •pfescHbed tnfb if fiv^ days 
should elapse without an eleotion iTeing made the ' 
cardinals must subsist^ oi> bread,* wine, ai?.d wajber, 
but this is not strictly aflhere*d to ciow. As one 
conclave, that which took place in 1740, lasted 
nearly six ‘months, it would have been impossible 
to have interpreted it literally. The contencling^ 
partied on that occasion were so evenly balanced 
that a majority could not be secured, and this in 
spite of the fact that the last pope, Clement XIL, 
who had died in his eighty-eighti year, had been 
very iftfirm for years and his death had long been 
expected, so that there ha^ been plenty (tf time 
•for the electors* to intrigue and combine wjjth a ^ 
\^iew to choosing his successor. •De Brossus, who ‘ 
wrote ki account of this conclave, t<i®s us that 
the c|irdinals^lived^“pacl^.d^like laerrings^ in*a 
barrel, without 2 «r, without light, burning candles 
at midda^, ^a prey to infection; ^nd* pey’oured 
by^ieas and bugs. A pretty sort of residence 
it will be. if their Eminences do oot get thfir 
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business finishea -belore t)^e »beat Lfegins! It is, 
generally reckoned accordingly that three or four' 
cardinals generally die of it every conclave.’^ 
When thf hot weather, set in, several of the 
cardinals were so ill that they had to leave the 
conclave, on^ or two died, and all were utterly 
wool out and anxious to escap 6 »^?from ^the;^ un- 
healthy an(^^fected air of fhe place. ^Finally a 
majoHfy was sejureS aij 4 *BenarJict XIV. elected. 
• The ele(^?!bn nmy be either by acclaination, 
which signifies unanifncns selection — ‘‘ all the 
cardinals with a sudden and harmonious consent, 
as though breathed on by tke Divine Spirit, 
proclaim some person pontiff wjth^ one voice, 
without any previews canvassing or negotiation, 
whence fraud or insidious suggestion could be 
surmised^’; or by compromise, when by^ unani- 
mous consent |he selection is entrusted to a small 
committee of ’two or Tbhree of their number ; or 
lasftly, by scrutiny or secret ballot, a majority of 
two-thirds to secure election. If on the votes 
being counted it is foun^ that the number ^iveh 
do jiot constitute a Inajority Jpr any one, the 
voting pipers arewall burnt ki such* a mafiner that 
*the jsmoke, i ssuii jg 4 ;hrougB a flue, is visible to 
any one outsi Je who may be ‘i^atching for it, so 
that jEye outride world^afiiay know t^iat no. decision 
has* as yet bean ar jived •at. When, howSVer, a 
jfew pope bes actually been elected,* the masohfi- 
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,are at once &t to to break down the wall 
temporarilf blocking up tlie^ great window over 
the palace gateway. The news is quickly spread, 
and by the time that the opening is large enough 
to allow of any one passing through it; a crowd 
will have probably collected. The first qardinab 
deaqon ihen pa^jses out into the balcony, acc^m-^ 
panied bj his chaplain and cross-b^rer, and thus 
proclaims the faS: : give^’you, tidings of ‘great 

joy ; we have as pope the most ''Eminent aijd 

reverend Lord , Cardinal of the Holy' Roman 

Church, Priest of the title of ,*who has as- 
sumed the name cf 

A few dkys afterwards the coronation takes 
place. As since the formation of the new king- 
dom of Italy serious political differences have 
arisen between the Italian Court and the Vatican, 
at the coronation of L&o XIIl. so»ne changesdn 
the usual arrangements wefe considered necessary. 
From the fourteenth century onwai^ds the rite 
has invariably taken place dn St. Peter’s but 
Leo* XIIL was installed, "in the Sistine Chapel, 
anti it is impossD^le to say wHat ftirther modificar- 
tions may be naade on future occasions. MCccording 
to established *bustofa, as tiie^, pope enters, the 

c t** 1- 

church for his d&ronation, a clerk of the papaJ 
chapels holes _up< before hhh a rfeed suncounted 
by a'tlandful of flax, which Wngdighted, flashes 
"p with a sudden blaze and , then as ‘quickly die? 
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out. This is done three ^lir^ds during the pre- 
cession up the chuj^ch, the chaplain ^each time 
reciting the w6rds, “Pater sancte, sic transit 
gloria^mubdi.’’ The pope, wearing a go|d mitre, 
is Vorne^ on the sedia gestatoria by bearers 
dressed in scarlet ; a silver and damask baldachino 

j 

is hpld over him, ahd great fan£>.of ostrich and 
peacock's feathers are carried on cither s^de. The 
Swiss Guards, the bijlho^s^apd Qjtrdinals, precede 
him, the bisircip's mitre and the tiara are borne 
before him.y The ne\i pope celebrates joaass, 
afler which >the c'oron^tion takes* place in the 
balcony over the portico of St. Peter's, overlooking 
the great piazza. The second cardinal-deapon 
> removes the mitre which ho ha*s worn till then, 
and senior cardinal-<Jeacon plaoes the tiara on 
his head. The act is the signal for a burst of 
music, and the people sfng the Kyrie Meison. 
Then the pop# rises ffo his feet and pronounces 
a benediction on the kneeling multitude in the 
square below. , 

^The tiara worn by Ihe popes is a lofty uncleft 
miti;e encircled by thr^ coronets rising one ^bc;ve 
the other i|and* sufmouiited by a ball supporting 
% cross, witfi ribbon^at each side, similar to those 
of the mitre oTanlf alian bishop. The early^popes 
simply wbre pialn d^ted cap. Pope Homisdas 
(a.i?. 523) added the ’first i3oronet, Boniface^ VIII. 
(a.d. 1294-1303) a<^ded the second and Johg^ 
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XXII. (a.d. ?! 316-’3^) |he third It was first worn 
' ipi its preset form by Benedict XIL in 1344. The 
crosier borne by the popes is quife straight in the 
middle, ft curved staff being symbolic^'of limited 
jurisdiction. 

Leo XIII. was crowned in the Sistin^ Chapel 
after mtss was^opipleted. During the cerenjpny 
he was seated on a throne placed on a dais 
erected to the iteft of Vlje sfitar, and he the 
bene4iction from the front of the alTaT. Whether 
this ,same precedent yriil 'be follo'c^ed t on ^he 
occasion of the coronatio'n of' the next pope, or 
whether the former custom of crowning the Holy 
Father in St. Peter’s will be reverted to, remains 
to be seen. 



CHAPTER IX 

CORONATIOlfs IN THE EAST 

The oo«3na\ron of tlfe ^fngs Persia is very 
mmutely desotib’ed, by Sir •John Chardin, a 
fan^us traveler* whcT lived in the t^fevfet^nth 
<5entury, and •who •gives an accoui^t of the en- 
thronement of Solyman III.,, who was 'con- 
temporary with Charles II. of England. ^ 
The ceremony ^too*k place in ah ancient apart- 
ment built in the form ^f a perfeot squai^, each 
side of which measured twenty-four feet. It is 
raised three feet above th# ground, and is open on 
all sides, the fi^ roof iJeing supported by pillars 
twejaity-sevenifeet high, both the ceiling and the 
pillars being very heavily gilt. It is known as 
the Hall of the Stabled 
• In the entire it)sV^, platform called '•the 
Balcony Stable, and ftie rest of Idle apartihent 
’^as divided *oflF by t^o lo^v• richly gilt railings. 
The sides werS^htRi^ with crimson linen curtains 
gaudi^* paihte^i, *ric^l\piilk carpets ctivered jbhe 
flob/, and down each Side <rf the H^l were placed 
low. sauare divans, covered with tisigue of gold 

255 * 
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or silver. The Ba^eo^y of State was spread wit6 
parpets of gold and silver, gn which were placed 
several cushions of silk and velvec with gold thread 
cunningly interwoven into a design of flowjprs and 
foliage. Inthecentreof the Balcony was a mattress 
of fine wool, over which was thrown a coverlet of 
Indian'manufa'ct^re, pinked with gold, and^kept 
in positeon by four heavy golden^ apples stuiided 
with precious Mstones! ^ Oil this was placed a 
cushion for the king, the undei^'side of winch 
wastof clotli-of-gold, ijittrmixed wi'^Ji re/i flowers 
and green leaves ; the upper part being so thickly 
studded with pr,ecious stones that the material 
ofiwhicli it was made was almosir hidden from 
view. On the Balcony of State were also' thcL 
throne, the crown, the sword, and the dagger, the 
four symbols of sovereignty, which were placed 
on the ground and covered over with an em- 
broidered cloth. 

When the king was apprised that all was in 
readiness for his coronation, Jie left his apartments 
‘and proceeded 'to a baliiroom near the IJall, 
Where he took a bath a^ a proliininary tp the 
ceremony, in "order ’’to purify hiniself fxs the law 
ordaii}ed ; after whith he clot|ied himself in neW 
robe^. He then entered the 'Sall^ and sat down 
at *the plsCce appointed him,' qnd 'ttg chief 
oflScials followed him 6n ^-.o* the !^alcony of St4te^ 
took up their stations. Behind the kinfe’s 
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seat stood six Ueqfgian lattendants, 

r^iiged in^a semi-circle, and dressed in §ne white; 
linen embroidered! in silvey: and gold ; behind, also 
in a %emi-circle, appeared a great nun^ber of^ 
elderly bl^l: attendants, holding in their hands 
long muskets* with stocks of gold and precious 
stongp. On either •side of the, Iftng wet-e 1;he 
chieii officers State, among them being the 
Chief A^rologer and tiis^d!fea{star%, who were to 
settle the mc»t propitious foment for ^ the 
cer^ony, to /ifeke*place. ♦ Both sides of tlie Hall 
were full of effijcerfe and courtiers,^ and on the 
king s left stood the General of %the Musketeers, 
who was Lord High^ Steward of tjie Househcid 
*the occasion^ and who • carried a great 
truncheon of gold, encru^d with precious Atones, 


as his badge of office. 

Presently the Chief of the Astrologers an- 
nounced that li^ had been carefully watching 
\he stars, and that ’twenty minutes' time the 


favourable moment wQuld occur. The assembly 
waited in silence, and^Vhen th6 Chief of fhe 
Astrologers gaVe»the* si^al the General of ShS 
Mi^sketeers^ with qaany prostratiofls presented 
tcf the king the S^atg docunlent conveying the 
news of the late ling's decease and his 6wn 
selectiojji*ffoir^Umong^tte princes as Sovereign, 
whittf the king op recel^n^ handed back to^him 
.and ordered to be reaS aloud. After i^ had been 
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i*ead, the Ancient of the La>Y presented himself, 
and on tjie document being banded to him ^he 
read it and carefully , examined the seals to 
assure ^himself that everything was in order. 
The king was then conducted to ^the throne; 
which was of gold studded wuth^ emeralds and 
rubies/»and so^eavy that two men coiild barely 
lift it. ^ After he had seated hin^serf upon jj; the 
investiture began. ^ 4be ^.arown, 6i' rather the 
bonnet, the sw6rd, and dagger were t^|ien 
uncpvei-ed*, the Ancient, of the L^^w reciting a 
prayer and confession of the r^fitjonal faitH^che 
while. oAt its c^pnclusion the king was invented 
wjth the oword and dagger, which were both of 
gold and jewels, and the crown was placed upog 
his head. A long prayer followed, which was 
really more of the nature of a homily, and which 
was (delivered by a gi\;at and learned doctor of 
the realm, after which With grpat acclamations 
the r^ewly crowned monarch was (.greeted Ijy alK 
present, who presented themselves in turn to 
pdy their respects b5o the three customar;f>^' 
JjrOstrations. 

ThVii^ royal crow» or bonnet cJi P^^rsia is l^at, 
with a long point which jjppears to rise out ^of 
the ‘middle, but which is as'^’a Rafter of fact oply 
sawn on.^ It js of clotb-<)f-gold, tlfae^ dutside of 
the long point being sjoyeted with embroidery of 
:jiiamondSt from whence hang dow3\ several chains^ 
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*of precious stones. . The deep^fipstapding bord^ 
i\al80 hi^g about *wjth strings of precipus stones, 
and several tuftgf resembling heron's feathers are 
fastened at iirtervals round it. The * Persian 

• • * m 

* Crown je^ls are valued at between seven and 
eight million^ sterling. 

l]lie present King of Siam is a ^mry enlightened 
moi^rch, and possibly the ceremonies '^hich we 
are afbcfat ^;o descrilfe nftijf be tmodified- when 
thay come to Jse* performed f>ver his successors 
by^j’easop of/thef mafiyichanges in (fpiifioiit and 
administration *vhlch }«3 is inaugivrating in his 
kingdom. 

The crown is hereditary, but it does not, of 
ipecSssity pass to the eldest son of the late 
sovereign. A king ma^jnominate^his sucfcessor, 
but the influential nobles of the countrj' also 
have a voice in th*e mafter, and without their 
consent the ki^ig's ndlninee cannot obtain the 
►throne. On ^he deaifi of the sovereign th« king- 
elect 4s taken to tl^e palace with great state. 
On arriving there his i#st duty ^s to attend* to* 
tl)A corpse of •bh^ ddbe 2 *s?d monarch. Wheif ITe 
h^ washei the^body he^ receives the princes *and 
ifbbles, thar they jpay take •the dkth>f fidelity 
tow him. TlTe prime minister reads aloud the 
oath, ^whicfi^ t;»ntailis« terribly ^infprecations 
agairfst all traitors ; When all present*have 
declared tkeir allegiance to the new king, 
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golden bowj is prpduced coDttaining water, into 
vhich the* king’s scimitar has been dipped ai^S 
over which the priests* have ^pronounced im- 
^recatoiy denunciations, and from which ^every- 
body drinks to emphasise his good fa^^th tq. the 
new king and his obligation to respect the 
oaiih h^ has tallei;i to him. 

On the day of the coronation teyery house in 
the capital is illlimii>at^^ b^ lanterns, and'ati altar 
adory ed with rich silks and with lights and miruors 
is pkicecl at every door. • The day'^s devoted^ to 
sports and amusements.* InSide tlie palace, in 
one of ^ the large halls, nine mandarins, each 
bearing a" chandelier with three lights, pro- 
menade nine times^ round a ^golclen box confaint 
ing the kingV name wri^iten on a sheet of gqld ; 
gongs, and drums are beaten, and the astrologers 
sound their conch shells until the king enters. 
Before an idol called tbe Idol^ of Victory he 
performs an aCt of homageV and attiring himself 
in a rich white silk robe erebroidered with^ gold, 
'he*^ascends a throne. T^vo princes sprinkle him 
witTi lustral wa^er, he Washes «hilnself , in water 
presented by* the Brahmins jin shelly, and dis- 
carding lilS white g^ment pufs on a yellow onfe, 
which is also heavily trimmed with gold. 
Then descending from*" tixe thi-qne ‘he ^ walks 
into ’the n^xt hall, Vl\pre is ^ second tiftdhe^ 
Octagonal in form and* surmounted ty a seven- 
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stoned, pagoda-like umbrella, wb^ch be seat!fe 
B(imself, facing the east, llound the Jbhrone sjt 
eight Brahmins,* one fa^jing each side. In turn 
they g,pprltach*and pronounce a benedfction in 
the ^ Pali^ fanguage, until the king has been 
blessed at eagh of the eight points of the com- 
pasg, after which ^e is condgc^ed to third 
thraPte, where he seats himself, facing tjje north, 
on a* gulden lion. •A ^rjprabfc Brahmin ad- 
vaaaices, sings ^ benedictorjf hymn, and^then 
d^Uvers.the^kiifgdom finto his keef)in^. tThe 
king then reoeif'es*the Symbols of noyalty, which 
are, first, a seven-storied umbrella, then m succes- 
sion a golden tube cpntaining his ^ame, a cro^j^-n, 
gft cdllar composed of diamonds, a royal staff, and 
a joyal scimitar. Eigfit warlike weapcTns are 


also formally presented to him — a javelin, a 
lanfte, a bow, a sword, ®a poignard, a sabre, a 
sword-stick, ar^d a musket. The presentations 
being over, tVe^king m his turn %nd in *a loud 
voice*gives permission to his subjects to use all 


the trees, plants, watefi^ and st(fties in the kfng-» 
detn^ which* gracibu^ ^perniission is suitably 
acknowledged \y^ one of thS marfdarin^T saying 
fo him, ‘"x our ^er^ants i^ceiv^ tH^excellent 
ojders of our lor3^ whose voice is majestic? as a 
lion's j[C)af.'’ ^The king^scatters, flowers of gold 
arfd* silver amcjng tl^ •a%sembled^eople^ and 
Jgdurs out waiter on the ground for tie benedjj;- 
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^ion of all^j anim»l«^nd vegetable life in his 
dominions During the whole of ^11 th^e 
ceremonies a great noise of gongs, drums, and 
^.onch sljells is unceasiii^gly kept lip. , 

The king then passes to another rhall, ^ and 
taking up his position on a costly carpet, heavily 
em];)roidered v^th diamonds* and other prep,rou^ 
stones, certain prayers, are read, Wljich are, how- 
ever, perfectly^inavdiDje,^ owing to tKe* noisy 
accoi>ipaniments oT the nmsicift instruments, 
aftei® wfiict the chief 4ol5les in tUrn adva^^®, 
crawling, to the king's feet, and each one pre- 
sents hifli with the property of the department 
over which presides. ,The Master of the 
Palace presents the palace a^d ,all its content8> 
the Minister of Justice, City of Bankok ; ,the 
Minist,er for Agriculture, the^ produce of all the 
fields and gardens ; the Royal Treasurer, all that 
the exchequer contains ; the Minuter for Foreign 
Affairs^ the rd^al barges, the arsen^als, ships of^ 
war, soldiers, and all military stores } *the^ 
'Minister of the Interior, file elephants and hojses, 
an(f the capitals /»f the ^first, secolfcid, thirc^ and 
fourth (X’der with fheir inhabitants^. ^*This con- 
cludes^ tfe^ pufilic c&emony.s.r On^withdrawing 
to ‘the interior of the palace, two ladies of the 
Court wash tha king's *xeet, and" the priijcessei^ 
preseflt sweetmeats an^^tl^ihuteSv The king\Ken[^ 
€V\ters his *palanquin and is conveyed to t\e , 
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* Temple of the Eiperald Byddha, where he per- 
Wms hit adoration^ in thi midst of lighted waxi 
tapers and perfumed ^oss-sticks; and with an 
oblatjon tT5 ashes of his ancestors, which are 
enclosed^ ill golden urns, the ceremonies finally 
close. 

The *King 6f Siam is an ahiiolute ^jionarch, 
an^accordTi^«to Oriental custom he is treated 
mor^like S, divinity%thaft t hu«aan bSng. No 
one ever used4o d^re to sta»d in his presence or 
to^Jook,upoi!^hi{f coulit#nance, and vAien h^went 
outside his paiac^ all •his subject^ used to bow 
to the ground as he passed. J^ven no^hi? name 
is never pronounced, and he is only alluded to 
nntler certain designations, sncli as ^e Master of 
tl^e World, Descen5an^of Angek^ and so forth. 

It is when we come to China, however, 
th^t we arrive *at tRe apotheosis oT mon- 
archy. There the emperor is not merely styled 
tha King of feeav,eli — it is the^commoji belief 
that* he actually i»% so. Princes of other lands 
are held to be under this authority and iK) bje 
nifirely^is vftsaals. * ^^TSarth has not two kings,” 
paid ConTuciu? ; ‘‘ there is but one Go^»aiid also 
'one Em^efor.” ^ sovereign* pc^^f has* not 
two Directors.” “^In theory his power ^extpnds 
over lan^^,®and'tho disposal of ttll prin^jes is 
ifi hands. ^ “ CRmar,'^ say h'^^ubjeots; '' is 
^tlie middle Jcingdom : it is practicrijly the heart 
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o£ the earth, and all other' countries are scattered" 
'f about outsi(il it li£e Iso man/ tributary, stateq/ 
The early history of the^ country is interesting. 
It goes back, we are told, to nirtety «aillions of 
^ears before the Christian era, but^ most un- ' 
fortunately most of their early historical books 
were bujnt by (jyder of Che Hwang-te, their first 
nonlinal monarch* and so there ^re’no wrijteh 
records of it ! * The/ suppose that* by« Ararat 
Moses meant no particAlar mdujptain, but tih® 
first fand which showed* itself aftec the waters 
of the deluge had subsided, whic;h Jhey take 'to 
have beeji the elevated parts of Eastern AsU ; 
that he foljowed the track of the large rivers 
of thina, sou^llwafd, and finding it to be 
fertile and open country, he fbunded the Chinese 
monarchy. Subsequently, his offspring becoming 
impious, he separated flom them, shortly before 
their daring and presumptuous act of building 
the tower of ^Pabel, and travellld^ eastwarjjs ; 
about 200 years after, he settled, in ’one of the 
northern provinces, b.c. 2t^.i4. Here he fixed his 
a^DC'de, established his relJgton, pj’omulgated ^ 
laws, end founded Impatrfttrchate.^** He reigne<J 
115 .years^r^d ♦his siiccessor 1*40, ahA thus by* 
degreqs*ohe history of the nations: is brbught dbw^ 
to t^ Emperors Yaou an^ Shun,iivh(y alre*looked 
upon.ag the patriarchs China. 

* Ancient and Moiiem Hiifory of Chi%a, 
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Oftce an insurrection n§arfy broke out i» 
China, because it was runfoured thfit^the new 
emperor ’^s not* of divjne origin, but that, as 
a matter of»fac1f, he could not trace his*descent 
Tback lur^ftr than eigh*t generations. * The* 
authorities, l^pwever, managed to restore tran- 
(^uillity by expl^iniftg just what tie fact^of the 
case ;|5vere. * “ Once upon a time," it appears, 
“the Daughter of HaaveR descended ti) earth 
at the foot of the*w|jite feioun^ain on the borders 
of the P(julko4ri iaSe tind ate of som^ reri 2^it ; 
when she congeiyed, and bore a son,, who partook 
of the celestial nature, and wa^ enSued^wfth so 
much immaculate wisdom and beauty that the 
Ofeiilese immediately selected him for their 
sovereign." * ifs the ^slandered ,* empercrr was 
directly descended from him, all was made clear 
and^peace was once more Restored. * 

The basis of all somal institution in China is 
iparejital authofity, .afad this completely ^trans- 
luses •the spirit! the Government. “ The 
hmpetor is the sire,# iis officers are the ‘re-^ 
spo^sibl^ elders^of its*provinces, departments, 
a^d cfistriffts, aS every fathei* of » hou^ehofd is 
of its inmifbft. Tjiis^ma^ tc the^het^jof other 
Governmenfs, bufVowhere has it been sy^teijia- 
tised S(? fhdrowghly, amd acted upm so <£>n- 
sistefi^Iy and%r so periodT a.‘=»Jn China." 

A^fjcUni and ModeT^ ^iatory^ 
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*The admiyistralS^n preserves its power by a 
system qi ^ close surveillajice and ^utual rre- 
sponsibility among all classes, ^hich imbues the 
^ mass of the people with a g?eat •fear , of the 
Government, both of its officers and* pperations"^ 
and a mutual distrust which deters them from 
combining in ran intelligent inaimer^to jesist 
Governmental exactions. All tMs,^togethei^with 
their geographical ^Is(Jiati€ni and the*ir rigid con- 
servatism, has teiMed to ivainifdn the relative 
position's of sovereign and subj^cts^inclvinged for 
a period of perhaps more than thousand years. 
“ Everything is. determined by custom or nm- 
m^^morial pra^ctice, from wh^ch it would be highly 
dangerous for even the emperor to depart. 
Chinese is emphatically^ a government of pre- 
cedent, and his celestial majesty is, in reality, 
the creature of custom and etiquette.^' AH of 
which helps to explain the glaring anachronisms 
of presient-daydife in China.. 

The late Emperor of ChinA' d‘ed without issue 
I — tlie first instatice in thf history of the Giofo race 
foi^nearly ‘three cepturnisf; and aftfer soia^ delay, 
occasiolied by palabe intrigue^, nepfiew of the 
dec'easedK>S'?ona'tch, ff child ,of ♦four J^rs of ag&, 
was * selected as his successor. Directly this 
decision ^hs arrived aft, which' jv^as laj^e one 
night* the#cc]?iid was*”arpused from sleep ^ and, 
brought before the CSuncil of the princes 'Ijp 
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I)e acknowledged .as empeirojr Ay inaugursd 
preclamdtion was’tljen issued, annAnjcing that 
as the la^ empetor had departed on the Great 
Journgy, Kwangsii, the ^new emperor, 'haS re- 
^ceived thg government of the world from Heaven 
and from revolving nature. 

usual *for •an emperor-«lect to# declare 
himi^lf unwgrttiy to reign, and to refuse three 
sever^ll fim& to accep^th^symbols of so^reignty 
offwed to him om of fhe highest functioi^ries ; 
and aftor an^urfwillih^ consent has*ajf^ar#ntly 
been wrung out &f hifn, the astK)loger8 fix a 
propitious day for his installation. Tlbis cere- 
mony is called Ascending tlie Sgmmit, aiicj it 
•lakes place in a great Hall called the Hall of Peace, 
which stands on a terrace twenty -four feef above 
the ground, access to it being gained by five 
flights of stairs decorated with balustrades and 
sculptures. In the centre is a platform with 
^ina steps— ijiife bemg the numbei^of the keavens 
according to (Jhkfase belief; on it is placed 
a golden throne ad^^^d Avith jewels. Th^ 
ofSeers af Stftt» take of) tljgir positTbn on ^he 
side of tlie hall, ^nd tiie enSperof's relatiohs on 
the femall ^ide ^n ^he otlfer. His^^tion?? on 
hie father's sidejdo jiot assist at the ceremomes. 
The (^and ^^^ber of tSe Board, of Rft^ staiions 
hiin^elf in froi^t of Jhrone issues* the 
j^ecessary directions. 
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When all were q,ssembled^ a messehgeif waS 
despatched to entreat His Majesty toAvisit the 
altar of the deceased pionaroh. Hife Majesty 
complied, wearing a white robe,'and*on arriving 
^’before tfhe altar announced to His Idt^ MajestjT 
that he had received the decree w]j^ich conferred 
the goyernmeut of the worid 6n himj and he 
knelt thrice to the shades of the deceased emperor 
and bo^cd nine timesf aftor which lie retired to 
his own rooms. Then ^che ^Cdiwt oflScials sent 
an i\fipocing deputation ^to him tb impjore Jiim 
to array him^self in his State r^bes and to pay 
a visit the Eippress Dowager. She received 
him wearing her State robes and seated on her 
throne and haVing knelt three times before*‘hW 
and bowed nine times, ^thd emperor again ^re- 
tired. After these filial duties, a pause in the 
ceremonies then took f)lace,' until the officef of 
the Astronomical Board * announced that the 
chosen^ and felicitous monlj^nt Mad arrived, for< 
His Majesty to proceed t^ tliifS Hall for the 
finai ceremony. * The gi>lden chariot conveyed*^ 
hin^ to the? Hall ; he entered, and «whei^ he tbad 
seated Jiimself, all the * illustrious jfiersonagts 
present Vtnd Vowed ^niqe tiAel to him’. 

Th^n. *Ghe President of thii* Board of Ritas, 
leajjng hia^ place, approached His Majesty and 
humbly* be^ught hinr •to^ mount the imperial ^ 
throne. 
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TAe emperor then ascei^ded the golden oi* 

dr^on tltoone, and seated timself vAtlg, his face 

to the solth. The gre^t book containing the 

privileges and •rights of the sovereign * was 

brought bj^#the President "of the Board of Rites 

and placed upon a table before the throne, and 

extracts from it ^ver« solemnly rea^. The^e being 

no cofonatioli ceremony and no formal investiture, 

the emperof seating « himself cm thdl throne 

con«ititutes an •JnstjLllatfon. *VAt the command 

of t^xe chief o'fficer of the Imperial Cruardst the 

throne was stsuck lyliree •times with ^ brazen rod, 

called the whip ; but this is the only rj^mbolic 

ceremony. At the same moment a bell was rimg 

jyl^olie of the palace gates to ^announce -tlie fact 

to the outside world? and drums beat ; bu^f t^ere 
• . # . 
was no other music on account of tlie mourning 

for 'the late monarch, Although the Board of 

Music was present. All present advanced in turn 

tand ^ knelt thrib tim^s before tlse throng and 

^owed nine tijn^ The proclamation was 

'Sealed, and several rit« took •place in ofder, 

thajj th^ royAl#an(53sli)fs, the heaVtes ab#^e 

a^d Ihe ^arth* beneatfi, might b,e acguaTnted 

with the latft of JElis Majesty's ?Lcc8ls’pn. The 

empAor then retftfed amid much prostration 

and kow^ -Towing. The proclamftlUlIn ’^^as 

escorted* un^er a gbldetP canopy, ^Jith #nmch 

state and ^nany borings, Vo tf'tow/r near the 
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^ate of Celesti«d Repose, where it Vas ^read, 
all present* iremamin^ on their knees the wh|le; 
at the conclusion of the reading thq(^ all rose, 
andnhcn knelt again three times* and bowed 
‘'nine tilnes. Many other such ceremonies, ver;f 
sinailar in nature, followed; after whicli the 
proclamation jyas ordered ^to »be printed and 
published, and fhe ceremony considered to be 
at an e<kd. 

The reverence \Ath ^hich thft Chinese regard 
thei/ menat’ch is bewildering to ^s. Reverpnce 
is even paid to the* sedan -ch^ir, in which* are 
conveyed the yoyal edicts signed with .the 
vermilion pencil which only he may use. The 
imperial despatblu^ are received in the proving 
with burning /)f incense and pfostrations. Any 
one intruding into his retinue when he is 
travelling, or attempting fo cross through it, 
subjects himself to the penalty of death, which 
is alsg incurred by any * unauthorised p^rsoiii 
entering any of the rooms'^ ^he* palace rwhicll 
he ‘shortly before occupied. He is but sfeldoiif 
s^ in p^^blic, and offjpn* on ^ State pccaSions 
takes up his^ position Behind af yellBw sbre^, 
all obeisan4es %vnd groteations beiifgt performed 
in ^fipht of it, as implying 'ifis presence. *Tb,]Lis 
ri screen any^ere in*th6 ISifgdom is 
considered^wort£y of iwertoce an5^is an^^dfeject 
of adoratiBn.^*-^he 4f^aal^ ^ne lissunfes on his* 
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accession* may fiever spokon : he is alwayi^ 
alluded |o in conversatioti finder |t)ne of his 
many titj3|s, and^even the characters of whicfi 
it is written, are* not allowed to be used.foi* any 
ather ^ord^so that certain letters are taken out 
of the alphabet altogether during each reign. 
He and^bis family ^alone are cloj^hed in yellow 
ibbe^ — yellifw l^iiig the colour Vom by tlie ^n, 
say tTie jDhinffse ; and ^th4fi,ve-clj|wed d^gon is 
a symbol employed by hijp alone. Almost 
everything us^d.by.h^, or in his 4 )erSpnal 
sei^ice, is tabo(jed.to l^be^commoij people and 
is c^^stinguished by some peculiar mark or colour, 
so as to keep up the impression of awe with 
■^iah he is regarded, and which* is so j^^^werful 
an auxiliary .to ^lis athrone. The^^outer gate of 
his*palace must alway# be passed on foot, and 
the* paved entrance* leading up to it cafl only 
be used by him. But with all this he is not 
^allowed to lea^ bacfe in public to smoke, to 
•diangp his Ifiod^ ^^^ress, or in fact to indulge 
'im the least relaxat^ioj^ from, the fatiguing 
sup^rt of h^ jdigi>i^;^,#so that his ^sition^ 4s' 
not a^very enviable onfi. 

• With bb* Emperor bf jChin# "We take our 
farewell of the great* monarchs of the \lbi4d and 
"their afibeWTijinibi^ glories We swit^tm-iofl^ the 
lighV ^ • Tl)^ brilliemt ,s^tting* ^in which . so 
"many illustrious mfiT ancUwom&i^ df the past 
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iiave appeared fer pne Srief moment *&oib the 
dusty colors of Mstory fades awagr in Jihe 
darkness, and as in a ^I'cam they gone. 

• « ^ » 

“All ye as a wind shall go by, as a fire shall ye pas| and be 

past, a ^ 

Ye are gods, and behold, ye shall die and the waVes be 

upon you at last. , * 

lit the ' Jarkness of ttime, in the deeps of tlje years, ia tb« 
changes of things, , t 

Ye shalF^" sleep at a slain 'mai^ sleeps, and 'the l orld shall 
ibrget you as kin^s.” 
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